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What the Whitman Poet says this week 


Ou for cozy comfort, home is the spot, 
When on your own tea-table, steaming hot, 
Mid the dainty china so see the pot 


kfast Cocoa. 
It costs only 25c. a can. 


Of Wuitman’s 
Always ask for W uitman’s. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies so that those near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets to 


ern and return at a special rate of two cents per 
mile. 

By applying personally or by letter to the undersigned, 
or to Friends’ Book Association, southwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, card orders on 
the ticket agents for tickets may be obtained of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, Peansylvania Railroad 
Division,—any point east of Pittsburg; Philadelphia 
and Erie Division, United Railroads of New Jersey 
Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac Railroad, 
Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & Fred- 
ericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of New York 
oy, or other leased or affiliated lines within these limits. 

ickets may be purchased from the 23rd to the 31st of 
Tenth month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 6, 1900, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 
When orders are to be fowarded by mail a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. Applicants 
will state specificially what railroad or what system they 
wish to come over. 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr.. 
6 South St., Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Baltimore. 


LODGING ARRANGEMENTS 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


FRIENDS desiring to avail themselves of the 

accommodations for lodging furnished at 
Park Ave. Meeting-house, are requested to for- 
ward their applications as promptly as possible. 
The rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth- 
day evening, 26th of Tenth month, for those who 
wish to attend the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, board or lodging can be obtained in the 
neighborhood at a moderate cost. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names of those who 
offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the 
following Friends. Those who have decided to 
attend will please name the day and hour on 
which they expect to reach Baltimore. 

RACHEL R. HOLT, 817 W. North Ave. 
SALLIE H. STARR, 308 E. LaFayette Ave. 
Sub. Com. of Com. on Entertainment. 
or to BERTHA JANNEY, 
Sec. of General Committee. 


LIBRARIES 


Any Public Library or First-day School Li- 
brary not having a copy of 

“ Inebriety, Its Source, Prevention, and Cure” 
will receive the book gratis by mailing address 
to ‘‘Inebriety,’’ care FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
Philadelphia. 

JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 








JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orricks: { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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Publisher's Department. 


RATES FOR OTHER 
PERIODICALS. 

WE our usual advertisement for this 
season of the year, announcing club rates for 
other periodicals, for the coming year. We give 
in this advertisement those weeklies and month- 
lies which are most called for by our readers, 
and—as to most of them—which we think most 
satisfactory to persons of Friendly views. We 
have, however, club rates for many other publi- 
cations, and will cheerfully furnish 
application. 


CLUB 


insert 


them on 


We make these club rates as low as practica 
ble in order to make the business worth doing at 
all. There is very little profit in it to us, after 
paying postage, the war-tax on bank checks, cost 
of stationery, etc. But we suppose it to be an 


accommodation to many 


of our readers, and 
therefore continueit, from year to year. 


*,* Thomas Meehan and Sons, nurserymen and 
landscape engineers, Germantown, (Philad’a), 
send us their attractive and valuable Descriptive 
Catalogue for 1900-1901. It is really more than 
a mere catalogue ; it is a work of reference anda 
handy guide to successful tree planting and prun- 
ing. By itsaid any person can make judicious 
selections. A copy will be sent to any inquirer, 


upon receipt of six cents in postage. 

A MIDDLE AGED MAN, A FRIEND, WITH 
some experience in business and bookkeeping, 

desires a position. Good reference and security if re- 

quired. Address P. O. Box 272, Woodstown, N. J. 

A FRIEND, EXPERIENCED, DESIRES POSI- 
tion as reader and attendant, with invalid or elderly 

lady. Address No. 153, InrTELLIGENCER Office. 


ESIRABLE FURNISHED ROOMS FOR 
rent, private family, good neighborhood and con- 
venient. Address No. 156, this Office. 


ANTED.—QUARTERLIES 1, 2, AND 3, OLD 
Testament Series 18,9. Postage will be refunded. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 140N. rsthSt., Phila. 


ANTED.—A MAN TO COLLECT FOR AN 
Organized Charity Association. Apply in writ- 
ing, with reference, to No. 157, this Office. 


ANTED.—YOUNG MAN 17 TO 21, GOOD 
character and correct at figures, to learn the re- 

tail grocery business. Address GORRELL and 
TOMPKINS, 171 Gold St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

for transients. $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 

MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
a a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE. 

Estate of Job H. Jackson deceased, 16 room brick 
mansion, with grounds, orchard, barn, etc., steam heat, 
good water, excellent construction, location central, in 
the thriving Borough of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Photograph. Inquire of MILTON JACKSON, Frank- 

| ford, Philadelphia. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a & actical, guarded education, and gre- 
pares for coll 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarptnc anv Day Purits oF Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pr ages for —- or busi- 
gess. The home-like surroundings make it cially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admittes when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
aes M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. - BOSLER, Sec’y. Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Vearly 
Meeting of Friends 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principai, 
_George School, ‘enna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Snstitnte, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business er to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 





Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


aes -seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
successful School for nearly half a century. 
Sona buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, ond Art departments. 
“9 mnasium. Terms $190 per ~ year. 
talogues — the Principa 
BYE, or R. PSARLINGTON. 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wryncote, Penna. 


Will re-open Ninth month, 26. For circulars address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 








GEORGE B. Cock, STENOGRAPHER, 
Room 719, Girard Building, 
N. E. cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Telephone 3-50-53 1 . 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION | CaRoLinE RAU, 9° Spying Casden St, 


hiladelphia. 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1300-1901 


Plain Millinery 
1n the Assembly Room of the Association Build- MEDIU M FELTS AND STRAW BONN ETS. 
ing, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets. 


I. bate “4 iLson. . . . Eleventh month 23, 1900. REMOVED. 


** Liber ones 
2. Mrs. aa Loouss Topp Twelfth month 14, 1900. LASERS J. LAM nant, Millinery, 


“ An Eclipse Trip to Tripoli in 1900.” To 1020 GREEN STREET. 
». Besse Pamper . wt tt First month 18, 1901. pneacianmigitesietiastiatel 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 





“Literary Fashions.” 


4. Hamitton W. Manis . . Second month 15, rgor. CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv. 
“A Great Man of Letters—Dr. Johnson.” DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
5s. Henry Van Dyke. . . . Third month rs, 1901. Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
‘The Moral Law in the Domain of Art. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
Course Tickets, $2.00 Single Admission, 50 cts. oe 
Tickets may be obtained at the Association Rooms, or | 
from any member of the Lecture Committee. 
Anna Janney Lippincott, Wa. W. Birpsact, 
1713 Green St. Swarthmore, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh" Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Exr.is W. Bacon, Hecen M Foca, * 
3212 Baring St. 1114 Mt. Vernon St. Dinas ane Sam Shan 
MorGan BuntinG, 140 N. 15th St. THE AQUARILLE, 


Ocean Enp oF a Avs. 





California Excursions 


Leaving Washington every Monday, Wed-| - 
nesday. and Friday at 10.45 p.m. via Southern | ‘THE PENNHURST, 
Railway. New Tourist Sleepers, personally con- Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
ducted, go through to San Francisco without Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. Elevator to street level. "JAMES HOOD. 


geen le tenth Atiasts, Momiapeney, | SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shces 


Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California. 
The cars are the very latest pattern of Pull- | 
Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


man Tourist Sleepers, birchwood finish, high- 
No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


back seats, sixteen sections supplied with linen 


etc., etc., same as standard sleepers, lighted 
with Pintsch gas, wide vestibule. double sash, 

Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


roller curtains, lavatory and smoking room for 
gentlemen and two retiring ro« ms for ladies 

Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
1313 Vine Street. Phila. 


Arizona four days to Los Angeles, and five days | 
to San Francisco. The Tourist Car fare is less | 
than via any other route, saving from $25.00 
to $30.00 for the trip. 
Charles L. Hopkins, D ‘strict Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway 828 Chestnut Street, 
Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 

We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1¢o1. 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.”’ 
WEEKLIES. | 


Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam aa electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
- HUMPTON. 


M. E. and H. 
Boousat MaILep. 











Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all in- | 


formation. | 


Read the figures 


MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 


Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . . $4.85 
Se Pen, CER). 5. ss ws OO The Century Magazine, ($4) . 5.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- Harper's Magazine, ($3) ), (see note 

scribers only), 4.50 below), ia 4.70 
Independent, ($2), . 3.90 Atlantic Monthly, ($4), « 5-30 
Christian Register, ($3), (news sub- The Forum, (#3). .. . 4.60 

scribers), . ° 4.10 North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 5-30 Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.80 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4.35 The Chautauquan, ($2), 3-90 
The Living Age, ($6), 7.60 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2.35 

| McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
| The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . 2.20 
SLENS. Little Men and Women, ($0.50), . 2.45 


British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 | 
Meehans' ey (Floral, Hort.), QUARTERLIES. 

($2), : 3-85 | The New World (Relig. Rev.).($3), $4.50 

Pensene wihing ohe periodicals than those named above should write to us, 
and we will give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
‘* price for both.’’ 

*,.* Note for Harper's Magazine: The price after Twelfth month 1, 1900, will 
be $4 a year. Our rate for orders received up to Eleventh month 28, will be as 
above, $4.70; after that $5.30. New subscribers before that date will receive, 
if they desire, the numbers for October and November, 1900, /vree. 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 27, rgoo. 


Volume LVII. 
{ Number 43. 





FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 


XLII. 
CHRISTIANITY, @f we would rightly estimate its obli- 


gations, must be felt in the heart. They in whose 
hearts it ts not felt, or felt but little, cannot be expected 
perfectly to know what tts obligations are. 

JoNATHAN Dymonp. 


From his Chapter on ‘‘ Rights of Self-Defense.”’ 


A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
In the mild silence of the voiceless night, 
When chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but thee? 
And if there be a weight upon my breast— 
Some vague impression of the day foregone— 
Scarce knowing what it is, I flee to thee, 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 
In token of anticipated ill, 
My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ‘tis thy will. 
For O, in spite of every present care, 
Or anything besides, how joyfully 
Passes that almost solitary hour, 
My God, with thee. 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 
More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 
More blest than anything ; my bosom lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire, 
Of all that it can give or take from me? 
Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but thee? 
—Author Unknown. 


Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
VIL. 
THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
-BY WILLIAM I. HULL. 


Victor Hueo, in his striking drama of ‘‘ Les Mis- 
erables’’ makes one of his characters say: ‘‘ The 
religion of the Father has passed, the religion of the 
Son is passing, the religion of the Holy Ghost is yet 
to come.” 

At first sight this saying might appeal to members 
of the Society of Friends as a true expression of the 
development of the Jewish and Christian religion. 
For, if by “the religion of the Father”’ is meant the 
early Hebrew belief in God as Jehovah, the dread 
Father of Israel alone, the Lord of Hebrew hosts, 
the God of Hebrew battles, the Punisher of Hebrew 
sins, the Avenger of Hebrew injuries, then we are 
glad to think that that Old Testament concerning 
him has been replaced by the New. And, if by “the 


religion of the Son”’ is meant that medizval Chris- 
tian belief that the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth 
upon the cross on Calvary was necessary to propitiate 
God’s wrath and save all human souls from eternal 
punishment for their own and their fathers’ sins, then 
we are glad to think that a more humane and less 
human interpretation is being placed upon the life 
and message which the New Testament records. 
And, if by “the religion of the Holy Ghost” is 
meant the belief that the Spirit of God dwells within 
every human soul, enlightening its darkness, instruct- 
ing its ignorance, strengthening its weakness, and 
sufficing for its salvation, then we are glad to recog- 
nize this as the doctrine of the Inner Light, the 
corner-stone of Quakerism. 

But on further consideration this saying of Hugo’s 
will appeal to us, I think, as unjust if applied either 
to the religion of the ancient Hebrew or to that of 
the modern Friend. For, amidst the wrath and war- 
fare and love of material sacrifice ascribed to Israel’s 
God, there is an ever deepening and broadening belief 
in a universal Father of mercy and love. And back 
of the Friend’s devotion to the Inner Light there 
should be an ever-present consciousness of the 
Heavenly Father from whom that light comes. 

If, then, we would characterize aright that religion 
which the Society of Friends has accepted as its own, 
and which it hopes will be accepted universally in the 
future, we should call it neither “the religion of the 
Father,” nor ‘‘the religion of the Holy Ghost,” but, 
rather, ‘‘ the religion of the Father and of the Christ 
within.” 

With these two essential elements of our religion, 
the Fatherhood of God, and God’s personal com- 
munication with his children, I would have us asso- 
ciate with unbounded gratitude the memory and the 
inspiration of that blessed life which was lived twenty 
centuries ago in the land of Judea, and which still 
remains the most perfect realization on earth of the 
religion of the Father and of the Christ within. 

But it is to the first, the fundamental elements of 
our religion, the Fatherhood of God, to which I 
desire to direct your attention upon this occasion. 
I do this because, in the first place, it has seemed to 
me that, being taken so often as a matter of course, 
it is in danger of being unduly neglected. Medieval 
Catholics subordinated the worship of the Father to 
the worship of the Virgin Mary and the saints; many 
of our Protestant brethren seem to me to subordinate 
the worship of the Father to the worship of the Son ; 
let us not as Friends, in an exclusively introspective 
searching for the Light within our souls, fail to give 
due prominence in our thoughts and in our worship 
to the Divine author of that light and of our entire 
being. 

I emphasize this element of our religion, because, 
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n the second place, of my profound sympathy with 
those younger members of our Society, who, unable 
to accept evangelical orthodoxy, so-called, assume 
a predominantly negative attitude towards religion ; 
or, who, fearing that they cannot distinguish the 
Inner Light from other impulses striving within their 
souls, feel that there can be no positive religion for 
them until their spiritual vision has been clarified by 
years of experience and suffering. 

My younger Friends, to you my message this 
evening is, that in the presence of those whose com- 
plicated religious beliefs do not appeal to you as true ; 
in the presence of those whose religious belief appeals 
to you as true, but in your youth and inexperience 
seems at present beyond your grasp,—you need not 
feel yourselves outside the pale of a grand and posi- 
tive religion. 

The single, simple belief in the Fatherhood of 
God is the rock upon which all true religion is based ; 
it is the belief which has stood the test of ages, and 
which will stand firm as long as men are what they 
are ; and it is the belief which may be grasped by 
youthful minds as soon as they are sensible of the 
love and care of a human father. The deep waters 
of experience will make us more thankful for the 
existence of that rock; our elders tell us that if we 
keep our eye single to the Light within we will learn 
to see God and understand him better; but mean- 
while and always we may be devoutly thankful for 
the simple belief that above men there is God, and 
that the relation between them is that of a Heavenly 
Father towards his children. 

Is not this belief the basis of all that is good in 
even the most highly developed of religious beliefs ? 
Is it not the mainspring of all that is noble in the best 
of human lives? If we take as the standard of con- 
duct, Micah’s words, ‘‘ Do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God,” or the two command- 
ments of Jesus, ‘‘ Love God and love thy neighbor ;”” 
or, if we take as the summary of religion, Paul’s 
message to the Corinthians, ‘‘ Now abideth faith, hope, 
and love,”’—are they not contained within the one 
simple belief that God is our father and we are his 
children ? 

Of that belief we may say in truth, //ere abideth 
faith, hope, and love. It is the resting place of a faith 
so sublime that it seems almost sacrilegious for 
humanity to hold it. A faith whose promulgation 
was the chief mission of Jesus of Nazareth, and which 
he embodied in the sublimest prayer ever uttered,— 
‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.” It was this faith 
which upheld Jesus beneath the burdens of his life, 
and which, interpreted in a material sense by his ene- 
mies, was the cause of his crucifixon. Is it not 
wonderful that man, recognizing his own littleness and 
God's greatness, can still claim God as his father ? 
On the one hand, with David, he exclaims: ‘‘ When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers ; the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what 
is man, that thou visitest him?’ And on the other 
hand he believes, with Hosea, that he is the son of the 
living God.* With Isaiah * and the writer of Genesis,‘ 





1 Ps, viii., 3-4. 2 Hosea iy to. * Isaiah: 4 Genesis. - 





he perceives that his body is but as clay and will re- 
turn to the earth ; but with them he believes that his 
soul was molded by the Divine Potter in his own 
image, and kindled into eternal life by Him who is the 
Father of Spirits. 

This faith which has soared upward from the 
human to the divine, overshadows all the earth, 
for it comprehends all peoples and all times. 
With Malachi' and John’ and Paul*, we acknowledge 
God to be not only our father, but the father of all. 
With Isaiah‘ and Peter’ and Jeremiah,’ we claim Him 
as our father’s father and our children’s father, to 
whom a thousand years are as one day; the Ever- 
lasting Father who takes the place of generation after 
generation of earthly parents as they depart from 
their children on earth. So that children, bowed in 
grief beside the graves of those who have guided 
their childhood footsteps, with David’ may say: 
‘‘ When my father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lord willtake me up’’; and parents, standing on 
the threshold of eternity, but with loving anxiety for 
their children’s welfare still strong within their souls, 
may exclaim with Israel departing from his sons: 
‘“‘ Behold, I die ; but God shall be with you.’’* 

The fatherhood of God! Can hope anchor 
humanity’s ship to a more sure foundation than this ? 
There is no human soul so forlorn that, when anchored 
to this belief in the fatherhood of God, it will be over- 
come by the tempests of life. The orphan and the waif 
may turn, with David,’ to Him who is the farther of the 
fatherless, and find the guidance and supports which 
they may not hope for from earthly parents. The 
poor and the needy, believing with Isaiah'’ and Job" 
and Jesus,” that He who clothes the lilies of the field 
and cares for the sparrows, is indeed much more truly 
the father of men, may well hope that their daily 
bread will be given them, and that the burdens of 
poverty will be lifted from, or will sanctify, their souls. 
The rich and the powerful, harassed by responsibilities 
and engaged in a ceaseless combat with the materializ- 
ing influences of their position, may hope that God, 
who is their father also, will help them to fight the 
good fight and welcome them as faithful stewards to 
His kingdom. Those who love righteousness, but 
who sometimes despair of seeing it prevail in the 
hearts of men and the councils of nations, may banish 
their despair in the hope that He who is the source 
of the good and the true wé// remove right from the 
scaffold and enthrone it within the hearts of His chil- 
dren. Those who have sinned against God and man 
may hope that He who is the Father even of Cain and 
the prodigal son, will guide their erring feet within 
the paths of repentance and love, and welcome them 
again to His presence. 

There is no sorrow or evil in human life so dark 
that it cannot be illumined by a hope which springs 
from this belief in the fatherhood of God. There is 
no aspiration for the welfare of humanity, however 
exalted it may be, which cannot find hope of its fulfill- 
ment in this belief in the fatherhood of God. Hope, 

~) Malachi ii., 10. sJohn viii., 41. 31. Cor. viii., 6; Eph. iv., 6. 
«Isaiah ix., 6, x]., 28. *II. Peter iii.,8. ®°Lam.v.,19. 7 Ps. xxvii., 
®*Ps. Ixviii., 5. Isaiah iv., 17. Job 
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human life ; and like a star in the East, when the sun of 
life is setting, it shines brightly o’er the valley of the 
shadow of death. Strengthening and instructing the 
soul to work for and hope for the coming of God's 
kingdom on earth even as it isin heaven, this belief is 
the source of all that makes life worth living ; in- 
spiring a fervent hope of a life eternal in the Father’s 
heavenly home, it enables the dying to triumph over 
death and say with Jesus and countless thousands 
since, ‘Oh, Father, into thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit.” 

The abiding place of faith, the anchorage of hope, 
is there room here also for /ove, the greatest of these ? 
Ay, truly, it would seem that there could be no other 
true and lasting home for love and charity than this. 
For does not the belief in the fatherhood of God 
carry with it a belief in the brotherhood of men ? 
And from the relation of brotherhood can proceed 
the only true charity,—a charity which means, not 
the bare gift without the giver, but the gift clothed 
and beautified by the giver’s own time and labor and 
love. From it, too, must come a charity which is as 
broad as all humanity,—one which can enfold within 
its mantle the world’s multitude of sinners and right- 
eous, be they white men or black, red, yellow, or 
brown. 

Love, springing from the belief that God is the 
father of all men, must constantly be about the 
Father’s business; it must strive to strengthen the 
weakness and soothe the sorrows of Dives and 
Lazarus, of employer and workman, of mistress and 
maid ; it must seek to help the publican in his sin, 
and the pharisee in his pride; it must endeavor and 
pray that the American and the European may not be 
intoxicated and brutalized by the power of their 
civilization, and that the Oriental may not be chained 
down to earth by the fetters of his barbarism ; and it 
must do all this and everything by leading men, as 
did Jesus of Nazareth, back to the thought that God 
is their father. 

And now, in all too feeble words, I have tried to 
express the transcendant beauty and the divine results 
of the belief in the fatherhood of God. In con- 
clusion, may I express my earnest prayer that we may 
make it more constantly and truly the lode-star of 
our lives? For I am convinced that each onward 
step through life will prove to us that if our religion,— 
our faith and hope and love,—is based upon a heart felt 
belief that God is our father, we shall find the best 
possible ways of giving glory to God in the highest, 
of bringing peace upon earth, and of fulfilling good 
will towards men. 


course the less easy to establish it with flesh and 


blood. It is foolish to be afraid of making our ties 
too spiritual. As if we should lose any genuine love. 
—Emerson. 


s¢ 

THERE are seasons when to be s¢i// demands im- 
measurably higher strength than to act. Composure 
is often the highest result of power.—[Channing. | 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SOCIETY OF 

FRIENDS. 
The Friend, London. 

Human affairs have developed with a rapidity, during 
the later years of the century, that has almost pre- 
vented many from realizing the trend of progress, and 
this applies to the Society of Friends as well as to 
larger communities. The consequence is that people 
who are gauging the Society of Friends by what they 
knew of it ten years ago fail to recognize the new 
strength and new vitality that have taken possession 
of it. It is not yet five years since, at the suggestion 
of the Friends’ Home Mission Committee, the great 
Conference was held at Manchester. Some 1,500 
Friends attended that Conference. To the newspaper 
reporters that Conference. was a “ revelation,” a reve- 
lation of the vigor and intelligence of a quiet com- 
munity that had not been anticipated. Probably 
never before for two hundred years had the Society 
of Friends secured so much thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive attention. Summaries of the proceedings were 
telegraphed each evening to many newspapers at a 
distance. But the influence of the Conference within 
the Society was still more notable. Our members 
recognized a true unity in Christ among us, amid 
much variety of expression and of thought, and a 
basis of accord in Christian fellowship amid the indi- 
vidual apprehension of diverse aspects of the ‘‘ mani- 
fold”’ grace of God. 

These gatherings at Manchester, in November, 
1895, were followed by the Conference on foreign 
missions at Darlington in 1896, and by the Summer 
School at Scarborough in 1897. AtScarborough we 
breathed the fresh air of stimulating thought on the 
uplands of Bible research, with a wide outlook to the 
horizon. The young life of our Church learned toan 
extent never before realized that the Christian Church 
had answers to their deepest interrogations, that the 
note of interrogation was not sinful, provided the 
windows of the heart were thrown open to the light 
of Heaven. Many returned from Scarborough with 
new hope and with new lines of study and of interest, 
assured that Christ the Truth was revealing to them 
the way to a higher and brighter life. Bible study 
received a new impulse in fresh faith in the ever- 
present inspiration of the Holy Spirit as our personal 
Instructor. This enlargement of thought not unnat- 
urally gave concern to some who were afraid we were 
loosening from our old moorings ; but the result justi- 
fied the voyage into deeper waters, and the Scar- 
borough Summer School has lifted the Society in 
England on to a higher platform. 

This was followed in 1899 by the Friends’ Sum- 
mer School at Birmingham, and directly we sat down 
together we found that we had again moved on to 
other realms of blessing. Progress in religious 
thought had marked Scarborough as the natural se- 
quence of Manchester ; but there was a restfulness of 
soul about the Birmingham School that signified that 
the Church was standing on ‘“ bed-rock.” The 
foundation of God standeth sure. The happy meet- 
ings for prayer and for Bible study there again 
proved that Christ was our “all in all.” The re- 
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newal of personal acquaintance with old relatives and 
early kindredship, under some vein of mysticism, 
brought Friends in touch with Francis of Assisi, 
Tauler, and Tersteegen, and Madame Guyon. There 
was no vain repetition of Manchester or Scarborough, 
but the further march onward of a living Church that 
was climbing the hills of wider prospect, and learning 
the broad acreage of our ancestral possessions in 
fellowship with saints made perfect in the home of the 
Lover of Souls. There was marked progress and 
originality in each of these conferences, and from their 
fluid character they were able to embody the direction 
of that progress more than would have been possible 
in some other organizations. One remarkable thing 
about them is that there should have been in any re- 
ligious community such a march of thought in the 
course of fouryears. But let none imagine we have 
reached finality. ‘ 

The application of a living Christianity to the un- 
solved interrogations of great populations immediately 
confronts us. We need a Christ who came not to 
save individual souls only, but established on earth a 
Kingdom of God. Men who have largely ceased to 
‘‘come to church ”’ still believed in the voice of God 
in every man, in an everlasting Spirit that calls all 
men to common brotherhood. The lowly Christ, 
with pierced hands and crowned with thorns, rejected 
by the master builders, who by his ever-present 
Spirit walks up and down our streets knocking at the 
door of human hearts, is the true Friend of the 
people. He can solve our economic problems by 
inaugurating within us the New Spirit. What a 
privilege to live in such a time as this! The Society 
of Friends was born in adversity and cradled in 
persecution. Under sore trial it became like a 
sensitive plant and cultivated introversion. But as 
Alexander Maclaren said at Manchester, it comes 
forth as the “still, strong man.’”’ The soul that is 
restful in tumult holds the balance of power. It is 
needed to-day in the rich man’s palace and the poor 
man’s city tenement. It is needed in Parliament and 
in the street. : 

In common with every other community, we have 
to face the persistent drift from farm life to city life, 
and of necessity many village meetings in country 
districts have'a struggling existence. There is also a 
persistent drift from old city centres to more salu- 
brious suburbs, and new meeting-houses spring up in 
those suburbs in lieu of the historic spots in which 
our fathers worshipped. These changes are no sign 
of declension ; they are part of our material advance, 
and bring us in touch with thousands whom a few 
years ago were unreached. Happily, we travel with 
the people. 

All these things are influencing our meetings for 
worship. The liberty and independence of spirit 
among us naturally result in a great variety in our 
public ministry. Probably no community to anything 
like the same extent exhibits such wide variety. A 
much larger number of our members are taking vocal 
part in our meetings for worship in England than was 
the case a generation ago. There are 364 acknowl- 
edged ministers of the Gospel within the compass of 


_nated by the rabbi. 


London Yearly Meeting, the number is steadily 
increasing, and probably twice as many take vocal 
part in our meetings. Some meetings are asking for 
more silence rather than for more speech. Our mem- 
bership as a whole, through the great advance in the 
character of the public schools of our Society, enjoys 
much better mental equipment, and a much larger 
number are qualified to give clear expression to their 
thoughts. Probably in no community of the same 
size does a larger percentage graduate at our 
universities. 

While the intelligence of the membership has 
greatly improved, the ministry itself has greatly de- 
veloped. There remains with us the earnest aim to 
move and to speak under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit. But limitations of thought that at one time 
narrowed the ministry to a certain groove have largely 
disappeared. The ministry is much stronger and 
more vigorous than it was a few years ago. There 
are far more instructive addresses. A wider range of 
subjects is spoken to. There is a marked increase in 
an intelligent comprehension of Holy Scripture. 
The prophetic gift is not lost, and we are not domi- 
There is also an evident recogni 
tion that congregational worship is not the monopoly 
of the preacher, but is largely an opportunity for 
united prayer and praise. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR FOES. 


‘“‘A MAN’S foes are they of his own household,”’ is the 
Scripture declaration of a truth not always compre- 
hended at first glance. It grows upon our spiritual 
recognition, as we honestly and earnestly look within 
to discover what the influences are which control us. 
We soon discover that the ‘“‘enemies of our own 
household,” and the only ones that can do us any 
real harm, are the evil thoughts and desires which we 
willingly admit, and freely entertain in our own 
bosoms. However much we may try to throw the 
blame of our own misconduct upon others, with the 
old, old cry of having ‘‘ been tempted and beguiled,”’ 
deep down in our own souls we all know there is ever 
a power at our command, if we will only accept and 
obey it, that enables us to resist and overcome all 
evil temptations, leaving us stronger and purer for 
the conflict. 

It is inevitable that wrong desires will knock at 
the door of the heart for admission, and the choice 
is ours, either to open, admit, and entertain them, or 
refuse to answer the knock with a quick ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.”’ There is a class of persons who, 
mainly through their own self-respect, and favorable 
surroundings, have resisted and lived above the com- 
mon temptations of the flesh; they are members of 
churches, and looked upon as our very best citizens. 
The great ‘stumbling block to these is to take the 
judgment seat with too great severity upon the victims 
of the very sins which they have themselves avoided. 
The spirit of the Master is meek and lowly, and 
cometh to us largely through the path of humiliation, 
and refuses to enter the heart that is puffed up with a 
sense of its own superiority, its respectability, its 
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good standing in society or the church, and an over- 
estimate of its own superior judgment. This is the 
same spirit that condemned the Master for eating with 
publicans and sinners,” and rebuked him for per- 
mitting a heart-broken, repentant sinner to ‘‘ wash 
his feet with her tears, and wipe them with the hairs 
of her head,” and causes us to stand aloof to-day 
with coldness from those whom we consider our in- 
feriors, morally or socially. 

There is no more fatal barrier to spiritual growth 
than this same self-righteousness, which ignores the 
fact that ‘‘ Christ came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance,” that the “whole need nota 
physician, but the sick.” It is really pitiful to see 
how earnestly humanity is seeking after happiness, 
and how few really find it, because they mistakenly 
suppose it to come from getting, having, and holding 
on to large possessions of this world’s property or hon- 
ors, and thus unconsciously planting the seeds of 
selfishness, whose harvest is envy, jealousy, and 
back-biting. There is only one way to secure an un- 
failing outcome of true happiness, and that is to stop 
the search for it entirely, and plant the seeds of gen- 
erosity and unselfish interest in the welfare of others, 
and our own happiness will come pouring in, because 
it cannot help springing from this kind of seed, any 
more than a walnut tree can help springing from the 
planting df a walnut. Every seed bringeth forth of 
its own kind, and the mental, moral, and spiritual 
harvest depends just as much upon what kind of seed 
we sow asthe material harvest does. Then let us 
be more willing to learn where and what our foes are 
and make use of Divine Power in their overcoming. 

Richmond, Indiana. Anna M. Srarp. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 44.—ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1900. 
DEUTERONOMY—(Continued). 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Ye shall not do after all the things that 
we do here this day, every man whatsoever is 
right in his own eyes.—Deut., xii., 8. 
Read in Class. —Deut., xii., 1-32. 
WE turn from the history of the book of Deuter- 
onomy to its structure. It consists of (1) an his- 
torical introduction (1-4); (2) a hortatory introduc- 
tion (5-11); (3) a code of laws (12-26) ; (4) several 
more or less disconnected chapters, mostly of later 
date than the rest of the book. 

The historical introduction is a brief review of 
the origin of the Hebrew people and their conquest 
of Canaan, the story being put by the writer into the 
mouth of Moses. There are wide differences of 
opinion even among conservative scholars as to the 
authorship of this section, some holding it to be by 
the hand of the writer of the legal code, others 
believing it to be a later addition. 

The second introduction is a general exhortation 
addressed to the people of Israel. It repeats the 
decalog substantially as it is found in the “‘ Book of 
the Covenant” (Ex. xx.), though with some charac- 
teristic expansions and changes. It proclaims the 
duty of love and loyalty to Jehovah and promises 
rewards to a faithful people. It warns against ingrati- 


tude, against pride and self-righteousness. Finally 
it dwells upon the necessity of fear, love,and obedi- 
ence in all relations with God. As in the case of the 
historical introduction, so here, there is disagreement 
among scholars concerning probable authorship. It 
may be safely stated concerning both, however, that 
they were written by those in sympathy with the 
Deuteronomist and with his code of laws. 

The code commands the centralization of worship 
at one place—this being Jerusalem, of course— 
prohibits idolatry, and provides penalties therefor, 
declares the laws of clean and unclean animals, of 
tithes, of feasts, of the administration of justice. It 
specifies the privileges and duties of king, priests, and 
prophets. It gives also details of procedure in cases 
of homicide, in times of war, and in various situations 
connected with the life of the people. 

As to the closing chapters, there is general agree- 
ment that some of them at least belong to a later 
period than the rest of the book. Chapters twenty- 
nine and thirty, for instance, imply that the exile has 
already taken place (xxix., 26-29; xxx., 3-5); 
while chapter twenty-eight and part of chapter 
thirty-one may belong to the original Deuteronomy. 
All of them, however, breathe the same devout 
spirit as the code which is the core of the book and 
make with it a substantial unity. 

‘The conceptions and aims of Deuteronomy are 
thoroughly prophetic. It seeks to realize the hoped 
for Kingdom of God as promised by the prophets. 
Israel is to become a holy people, governed by the 
will of God; and this holiness is to be manifested 
through worship and justice, so that man shall serve 
God righteously and judge his fellow men uprightly.” 
—(Cornell.) In all the provisions of the law we 
may see the earnest purpose of the writer to separate 
his people from all idolatry, to direct them to 
Jehovah, to establish righteousness and peace. 
Because of the danger of idolatry in isolated shrines, 
all organized worship was centralized at Jerusalem. 
Such centralization implied of necessity a separated 
priesthood, which should conserve the law and pre- 
vent unauthorized changes. 

The ancient custom by which each head of a 
hou. shold was in a sense its priest, offering sacrifice 
for it .nd performing such rites as were appropriate 
theret. was thus abrogated. Religion was with- 
drawn ‘om the whole country. It was made a 
thing se; \rate and apart from daily life. God also 
was taken wway from the individual and a professional 
class was in erposed between them. With the best 
of intentions, therefore, the unknown prophet drove 
a wedge betwen the people and their God. Far 
better had it be. that heathen rites should be per- 
formed with a he rt uplifted and a soul full of grati- 
tude to the Giver of all things, than that a barren 
observance of outward law should be allowed to dic- 
tate all acts of worship. What seemed a victory for 
the prophets proved in the fulness of time the death 
of the prophetic order, only to be followed by resur- 
rection when one came with strength to throw off the 
fetters of the outward law and call men again to the 


law within. 
( Continued on page 791.) 
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THE SPIRIT’S NEED FOR SOCIAL 
WORSHIP. 

Ir is an oft-told story—and none the less true for 
being often told—that there can be no vigor or growth 
in any life that is not properly sustained by its own 
legitimate food,—food that is the appropriate nourish- 
ment to keep it alive and well. This is made so appar- 
ent in all outward and visible life that it is never 
questioned, and whenever possible this sustenance is 
well supplied. 

But there is another life—that of the spirit—that 
also requires to be sustained by food essential to its 
growth. It will not wholly die if neglected—for the 
germ of it is immortal—but it will fail of its full 
development and purpose, which is to beautify and 
perfect its possessor. Yet how shall this spiritual 
life be fed? is a query often asked with much feeling. 
We believe these replies may be given a constant 
recognition of its paramount value: By cultivation of 
the worshipful thought of God, the Father of all 
spirit ; by oft turning aside from the constant pressure 
of earthly cares and enjoyments to dwell on higher 
things. This can be done in thought when about the 
daily duties of life, but especially can it be done by 
the habit of social, religious worship. As the food 
for our material bodies better fulfils its whole purpose 
when partaken of with others where cheerfulness and 
good feeling prevail, so our spirits are enriched by 
the mutual interchange of the thought, feeling, and 
emotion that should characterize the assembling for 
Divine worship and spiritual development. 

There is too much apathy regarding this form of 
religious life ; too little recognition of the real value 
to every human soul of the habitual sustenance that 
it needs. The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
recognized the spirit’s need when he counselled 
them ‘to forsake not the assembling together,”’ 
for by so doing they could promote in each other 
“love and good works."’ He also plead for the 
faith that would hold fast to the gift of God within 


each one; this spiritual gift that is beyond all 
other possessions. 



































If only the desire for this spirit 
food could be aroused and kept fully alive, our 
places of worship would not be vacant, The as- 
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sembling of ourselves together would take pre- 
cedence of less important things, and in social, 
religious worship, with this desire uppermost, growth 
would follow. 
times impracticable, there could be on the Sabbath, in 
the home, the quiet hour, where all else laid aside, the 
gathered household could commune with God and 
be fed. 


And if such public assembling be at 


Let us not permit this present portion of our 


eternal life to be so filled with trifling service, that we 
shall lose the power to comprehend the sublimity and 
grandeur of life here and hereafter. 


George T. Angell, the head of the organization for 
humane treatment of dumb animals, knows how 
enthusiastic and earnest he is, and how he pushes on 
unceasingly in his own chosen path. Someone wrote 
asking him if he did not think that he over-estimated 
the importance of his own work, and under-estimated 
other charitable organizations. 


His reply is very 
good, and we believe he is right—in substance, at 
least—in the two paragraphs which we copy. He 


says: 


“] think the careful investigator will find that 
what the Mississippi is to little streams, and Mont 
Blanc in Switzerland is to little hills, humane educa- 
tion is to a thousand other good, but lesser, charities. 

‘“‘T think the careful investigator will find that the 
success of every other charity depends largely for its 
life and usefulness on humane education.” 

Whether ‘“‘ humane education,” or education of 
any sort, can make a kind and humane heart, is 
doubtful, but unquestionably without such a heart no 
philanthropy can be more than skin deep. 


THE ninth session of the Universal Peace Congress was 
held in Paris early this month, as an accompaniment to the 
Exposition. Its sessions began on the 30th ult. We have 
not yet seen any satisfactory report of the proceedings. The 
London Peace Society was represented by delegates, and so, 
also, the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia. 


says, of the report that twelve of the exiled Doukhobors are 
about to be released from imprisonment in Siberia. The 
London Committee of Friends have sent £125 to Irkutsk to 
aid in paying their way to British Columbia; and an ar- 
rangement was made with the Canadian Pacific Railway for 
transportation to the colonies at half-fare. 


Cyrus W. HARvey, of Galena, Kansas,—a Friend whose 
visits in this section last year will be recalled, and whose 
other writings are well known,—has prepared and printed an 
essay on ‘‘ The Baptism of the Holy Spirit,’’ as distinguished 
from the outward baptism of water. 
cogent presentation of the subject. 


It is an earnest and 
The price is 50 cents. 
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BIRTHS. 
PHILIPS.—At Wilmington, Delaware, Tenth month 15, 
1900, to Edward M. and Bertha Cranston Philips, a daughter, 
who is named Augustine Louise Philips. 


MARRIAGES. 
REYNOLDS—SMEDLEY.—At the residence of Mor- 
decai T. Bartram, White Horse, Chester county, Pa., under 
the care of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Tenth month 17, 1900, 
Marshall J. Reynolds, of Malvern, son of Jesse K. and Anna 
P. Reynolds, of West Philadelphia, and Elizabeth B., 
daughter of the late Thomas G. and Elizabeth G. Smedley, of 

Willistown township, Chester county, Pa. 


JENNEY—JONES.—Tenth month 20, 1900, at the home 
of the bride's father, by Friends’ ceremony, Warren Jenney, 
of Anaconda, Montgomery county, Pa., to Genevieve Jones, 
daughter of Richard M. and Virginia C. Jones, of Haver- 
ford, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ANDERSON.—Near Fallston, Md., Tenth month 6, 
1900, Rachel A., infant daughter of Norris H. and Marie A. 
Anderson, aged 3 months. 

CLOTHIER.—Tenth month 21, 1900, at Haverford, Pa., 
Agnes, wife of Clarkson Clothier, and daughter of the late 
George Oliver Evans, aged 51 years. 

JONES.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Tenth month 19, 1900, 
Anna Potts Jones, widow of Evan D. Jones, in her 76th year ; 
a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


HARVEY.—At his late residence, Upland, Pa., Ninth 
month 9, 1900, Ellwood Harvey, Jr., in his 56th year. In- 
terred at Chester Rural Cemetery. 


PAINTER.—At his summer home, West End, N. J., 
Tenth month 20, 1900, after a lingering illness, Uriah Hunt 
Painter, formerly of West Chester, Pa., aged 63 years. 

He was a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

PASCHALL.—In Newtown Square, Pa., on Fourth-day, 
Tenth month 17, 1900, Robert M., infant son of George and 
Mary R. Paschall, aged 14 months. 

WEBSTER.—Tenth month g, 1900, Emma Walton, wife 
of Joseph Webster, in the 67th year of her age ; a member of 
Genoa Monthly Meeting, Nebraska. 

After suitable exercises in Friends’ meeting-house, the 
remains were laid to rest in the cemetery near by. * 


WHARTON.—At her home in Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth 
month 15, 1900, Hannah B. Wharton, aged 84 years and 5 
days, an unpretending, virtuous woman, of whom no evil is 
heard, and a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

She was the widow of Daniel Wharton. His parents were 
Samuel and Deborah (Davis) Wharton, hers Samuel and 
Rachel (Buckman) Satterthwaite. A second wife of Samuel 
Satterthwaite was Phebe Wharton, a relative of the other 
Whartons herein mentioned. This Samuel was brother to 
John Satterthwaite, a well-known early settler adjoining 
Waynesville, and Samuel Wharton was brother to Silas, an 
early settler, and nurseryman, of the same neighborhood, 
where he lived long, and died at his residence in Waynesville. 
These were all formerly of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
Two daughters of Daniel and Hannah, their only children, 
remain,—Mary Wharton, in Waynesville, and Rachel Wool- 
lard near it. So 


WOOD.—At Torresdale, Pa., Tenth month 16, 1900, 
Sidney, wife of John Wood, and daughter of Nathan T. and 
Elizabeth T. Knight, (both deceased), in her 71st year ; a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, of Ohio, one of the most distin- 
guished Americans of the past forty years, died in Washing- 
ton city on the 22d inst., aged 77. He served in Congress 
(the House), from 1855-61 ; was United States Senator from 
Ohio from 1861 to 1877, and again from 1881 to 1897, and was 
Secretary of the Treasury (under President McKinley), from 
1897-1898. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
(Concluded from page 789) 

Provision is made, indeed, in the law of Deuter- 
onomy for a prophetic order ; but it is a provision of 
restriction, a provision of repression. The prophet 
must be judged by the priest, one learned in the law. 
This is not distinctly specified, but since only the priests 
could be regarded as authorities in matters concerning 
the law, the provision by which anyone teaching con- 
trary to the accepted faith should be put to death was 
so far fatal to the prophetic office. The conservatism 
of the priests was assured by the provision for their 
support by the nation, and by the nature of their 
office they were made the judges of all innovations. 
A great lesson of all past experience is that progress 
must be accomplished against the protests of a pro- 
fessional priesthood and by men independent of that 
class, who have the courage to appeal to an authority 
above human tribunals. The evil results of replacing 
the law within by the law without became more 
clear in the days after the exile, when legalism was 
more rigid than ever before. The voice of the 
prophet became feeble and died away altogether. 
The nation separated into two parties—that of the 
extreme legalists, to whom the written law took on 
the sacredness of God himself, and for whom the 
observance of its letter became the supreme end of 
existence ; and on the other hand, that class which 
in turning away from the barrenness of legal subtle- 
ties turned away also from God. 

These two parties represent in a measure a fur- 
ther outcome of the introduction of the law without: 
that separation, namely, of human life into two dis- 
tinct parts. We distinguish secular things from 
things religious; we divide church from state; we 
recognize one phase of life in which God is supreme 
and another in which he has no part. This separa- 
tion began in Judah when God was removed from 
the fireside to the temple, when the altar smoked no 
more on the hillside in thanksgiving to Jehovah, 
when the people were made to feel that they had 
dealings with God only when they went up to 
Jerusalem. The sense of God in all the affairs of 
life is a distinguishing characteristic of the early life 
of the Hebrews ; the ingathering of the harvest, the 
slaying of animals for food, the whole round of daily 
life, was distinguished by acts recognizing God’s 
presence. Under the law the greater part of life was 
divorced from the sense of His presence. 

It is probable that no greater mistake was ever 
made than in the promulgation of this law from 
without, humane, devout, full of kindly spirit, as it 
was. The far-reaching effects may be seen in all the 
ages of those peoples which came into the inherit- 
ance of Hebrew traditions. They may be felt to-day 
in that same separation of life into a part which 
belongs to God and a part which is apart from Him. 
It is to-day a matter for surprise when a man acts in 
business along the line of his religious principles. It 
is considered almost improper to introduce such 
principles into those of far-reaching public activities 
which are grouped under the name of politics. Our 
social life, our business life, our political life, in fact 
if not in theory, are upon some basis distinct from 
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our religious life. Conduct in trade cannot be regu- 
lated by the spirit of brotherly kindness. Conduct 
in society must follow the hidden despot called 
Custom. Health must be sacrificed, children forced 
into unnatural development, time must be wasted, but 
we must not be conspicuous. Conduct in public 
affairs must bow to expediency—the application of 
the Golden Rule is ‘‘ an iridescent dream.’’ So much 
for the separation involved in the adoption of the law 
without. We are in our generation called to be 
prophets of the law within, as governing the whole 


life, uniting all its phases into the single life of sons 
of God. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Josuua L. Mitts, of Clear Creek, and Mary G. Smith, 
of Hoopeston, Ill., were in attendance at Marietta 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa, on Seventh-day, the 13th of 
Tenth month. As they had come to visit the meet- 
ing and families of the same as far as they could, 
the word had gone out that they would be at meeting 
with us on First-day morning, also, and there was an 
unusual number in attendance. Several came from 
Marshalltown and Minerva, and other places, till the 


house was well filled. John Cory and wife and her 
sister, Grace Yates, had come from the Tama Friends’ 
settlement, and Mary E. Cory, a minister of this 
meeting. They reside over thirty miles distant, but 
are members here, and we were favored by vocal 
ministry from, Mary G. Smith, Mary E. Cory, and 
another Friend, who had been absent for some time. 
The voice of supplication was also heard and the 
meeting was thought to be a good and profitable one. 
A meeting was also held at the meeting-house in the 
evening of First-day, which was well attended. 

Another meeting was appointed for Third-day 
evening, on request of Mary G. Smith, as she had a 
concern to speak to the fathers and mothers in regard 
to their responsibility and influence with their chil- 
dren. This was quite well attended and a very satis- 
factory opportunity. The two days intervening were 
spent in calling on and visiting families of members 
and others in the vicinity, and on Fourth-day we 
were invited and dined with them at the home of our 
friends, Lewis and Eliza M. Pyle, where we bade 
them farewell, feeling thankful for their visit and labors 
for our encouragement. They went to Marshalltown 
to hold a meeting with the Friends there at night, 
and pass on to West Liberty to make a similar visit 
to the members of that meeting. N. E. 





Owing to a very rainy evening at the time ap- 
pointed, Tenth month 13, the meeting of Friends in 


Pittsburg was not held. It is to be hoped the effort 
will not be abandoned. 





Dr. Levi L. Benson, of Ohio, who has been spend- 
ing some time in Philadelphia and vicinity, attended 
the meeting at Norristown on the morning of the 21st 
inst., and spoke ; and in the afternoon attended the 
meeting of Orthodox Friends in that town, and spoke. 
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At the Monthly Meeting at Race street, Philadel- 
phia, last week, Isaac H. Hillborn, a minister, and his 
wife, Anna H. Hillborn, an elder, obtained a minute 
for attendance at Baltimore Yearly Meeting next 
week. 





The improvements in the heating and ventilating 
at Friends’ meeting-house at Newtown, Pa., have been 
completed. They ‘are onthe “ Wills’ system, which 
is regarded as an effective arrangement. Owing to 
the attendance of the scholars from George School, 
the number present on First-day is usually large, and 
an improvement in the house seemed quite desirable. 


Educational Bepartment. 


A POINT OF VIEW IN BIOLOGICAL TRAINING. 

A CERTAIN learned professor of science once had the sanc- 
tuary of his inner thoughts assailed by a lady ‘‘ with many 
trivial questionings as to the nature of this thing and that. 
One can fancy the lady asking, ‘‘ Now, my dear professor, 
how am I to know a mushroom from a toadstool?’’ The 
answer has a Johnsonian humor in its bluntness: ‘‘ Eat it, 
and if it doesn't kill you, its a mushroom.”’ 

It has seemed to me that the substance of this answer of 
the professor's applies very aptly to a student at the outset of 
his college career. Enter a college, and if you come out with 
clear and broad ideas, with ability to reason logically, to see 
the real relations of things, and the meaning that underlies 
them, then you have eaten your mushroom. But if you are 
steeped in technicalities and befogged by details, you have 
eaten a toadstool, and a highly poisonous variety at that. It 
is the business of the college teacher to supply mushrooms, 
not toadstools, and no greater educational crime can be com- 
mitted than that of placing before a growing and hungry 
mind the indigestible mental pabulum that too often passes 
under the name of a science course. 

One of the great evils of the smaller college to-day is its 
tendency to ape the university method of instruction—to 
specialize before the student has developed sufficiently along 
the broader lines of thought. Biology is a discourse upon 
life. In amore restricted sense it is the study of the pro- 
perties of living matter in relation to environment. It is the 
former definition, as I take it, that should constitute the col- 
lege point of view, and this must necessarily include the 
latter, but will not lose sight of the true end and aim of the 
study —the application of the facts and laws of life, wherever 
and however they may occur, to the conditions of human 
existence. The fact that a branched hydroid stock represents 
a group of polyps that have become a colony of individuals, 
doing different kinds of work and mutually dependent, is 
extremely interesting in itself. And yet how vastly more in- 
teresting and significant does this phase of life in these lowly 
organized beings appear when we come to appreciate the fact 
that human society has developed under the same law—/he 
law of the division of labor. If the protoplasm of the polyp 
has in it that which responds to influences that we dimly 
discern and embody as a law, then the protoplasm of the 
cells in a man’s brain is under the same influences and ex- 
hibits the same tendencies.f M. Binet has shown that in the 
lower world of micro-organisms—animals so simple in struc- 
ture and so minute that they are mere specks of jelly, many 
hundreds of which can exist in a drop of water—there is 
manifested a psychic activity not radically different from that 
observed in the higher realms. A background to our own 
conscious life is thus obtained, and we reach a point of view 
where it is possible to see that many apparently distinctively 
human traits are only the expansion of the lower animal in- 
stincts. A baby is as much a subject of biological study asa 
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hydroid or a teleost fish, and to the majority of persons far 
more interesting and attractive. The creases that Dr. Rob- 
inson finds on the sole of a new baby’s foot, and the great 
mobility of its toes, tell a story of how its ancestors once 
enjoyed themselves among the trees, and ‘‘ rock-a-bye-baby’’ 
acquires a biological significance we little dreamed of. All 
this is equally as important as the ‘‘gonangium’’ of the 
hydroid or the ‘‘ homocercal”’ tail of a fish. These last are 
not to be neglected, they should receive the attention due 
them, but surely not an undue attention. 

If a student is going to make biology his or her life-work, 
is going to be a biologist because cast in that mental world, 
then by all means devote six months, a year, two or three 
years, if necessary, in the cloisters of a university to the 
minute study of the rod and cone layer in a crab’s eye, or of 
the organ of bojanus in a lobster. Butif it is men and wo- 
men who are to go out from the college into a world of men 
and women ; a world of moving, feeling life, then, by all 
that makes for sanity in teaching, give them that liberal out- 
look, that ability to see things as they are in their manifold 
relations to all other things, and that abiding, inspiring love 
for nature that is the ground-work of a real joy in living. 

Swarthmore College. SPENCER TROTTER. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Dr. HOLMES’ COURSE ON BIBLICAL LITERATURE.—This 
new course at Swarthmore is well attended, and highly 
appreciated. Prof. Holmes does not indulge in destructive 
criticism, but gives what is properly called the higher criticism, 
the result of the best modern critical thought on this im- 
portant subject. And he deals with the Bible reverently, and 
with such care as it gives no offense even to those, if such 
there be, who may not agree with him in the conclusions 
which he presents. This teaching will do much to increase 
rather than diminish a regard for the Book of Books. 

This advanced class meets at 1 p. m., on Second and Fifth 
days, and all are welcome who may desire to hear him. 

Ee. 4... 


Nores.—The class elections for the curreut semester re- 
sulted as follows: Freshman class, President, Alfred B. 
Crewitt ; Vice-President, F. Barnard Welsh; Secretary, Mar- 
garet S. Darlington ; Treasurer, George V. Knipe. 

Sophomore class: President, Byron Beans; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Norman S. Passmore; Secretary, Elizabeth Sutton ; 
Treasurer, Samuel T. Stewart. 

Junior class: President, Mark Thistlethwaite ; Vice- 
President, Robert H. Walker ; Secretary, Amelia E. Himes ; 
Treasurer, J. Milton Griscom. 

Senior class : President, Percival M. Fogg ; Vice-President, 
Ira Smedley ; Secretary, Elizabeth Dinsmore; Treasurer, J. 
Wilmer Pancoast. 

Eunomian, Somerville, and Delphic held regular literary 
meetings on Sixth-day evening, the 1gth inst. 

The offer of the President's Prize of $50 to the winner of 
the Freshman-Sophomore oratorical contest has been re- 
newed for this year. After the piece of ill-advised horse-play 
of last year’s contest, President Birdsall determined not to 
offer the prize again, but he has since decided otherwise, and 
the contest will be held as usual sometime during the spring, 
subject to some minor changes and conditions. 

The first meeting of the Young Friends’ Association since 
the opening of college was held First-day evening, the 21st. 
No regular program had been arranged, the proceedings con- 
sisting of remarks by various members on the Chautauqua 
Conferences, appointment of delegates to the general meeting 
of Young Friends’ Associations at Abington, and appointment 
of a nominating committee to present names for officers for 
the year. 

On Sixth-day evening, the 12th inst., Laura Earle, of 
Germantown, a friend of President and Mrs. Birdsall, anda 
finished musician, gave a recital of the music of Liszt, with 
one or two works of other composers, in the assembly hall of 
the college. The entertainment included also some account 
of Liszt himself, explanations of the selections played, and 
some reminiscences of the life at Weimar, Germany, where 
Miss Earle studied for a time. ° 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

The meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, Seventh- 

day evening, 20th, was opened by a talk from Principal 
Maris on the general subject of Friends’ Conferences. He 
spoke briefly of the different meetings held during the past, 
ten years, explained the objects, and closed with mention of 
the one held the past summer. This was followed by the 
reading of extracts from the life of Elizabeth Haddon, by 
Mary Blackburn. 
The main topic of the evening was the ‘‘ Times of George 
Fox.’’ The subject was opened by Hamilton Gilkyson, who 
spoke of the commercial condition of the time, showing that 
England had not then attained supremacy on the ocean, 
being surpassed by Holland, whose ships were found in every 
part of the civilized world. 

Maurice Griest said that at the time of the rise of Friends 
there were two distinct elements in English Society, the Lon- 
don element and country element, in the former much of 
viciousness as well as courtly manners prevailed, the society 
of the country was between the two extremes. 

Prof. William H. Glasson dwelt upon the ‘Religious 
Condition of England at the Time of the Rise of the Society 
of Friends.’’ The period was one of great activity in 
religious matters. The Puritans were seeking to rid the 
Church of England of ceremonies which seemed to them 
injurious. The Separatists wished to do away with the state 
church. The founding of the Society of Friends was an 
important phase of this general activity in religious thought. 

Anna Tyler told of the parentage and early influences 
surrounding George Fox, and his endeavors when a young 
man to get aid from noted professors of religion. He did not 
join any of the existing religious denominations, but travelled 
from place to place impelled by a sense of duty to preach 
the gospel of Christ. 

Carrie Buckman followed, dwelling especially upon this 
ministry and doctrinal teaching, showing that his great work 
was to draw the attention of men away from the outward 
forms, and lead them to experience the power of inward 
religious teaching. 

Gertrude Smith recently recited at an entertainment given 
by the New Century Club of West Chester, Pa. 

Prof. George H. Nutt is announced as one of the speakers 
at the County Teachers’ Institute, to be held at Doylestown 
next week. 

The students have decided to publish a monthly paper. 
It will be called ‘‘The George School Dial,’’ and the first 
issue will be out in a few days. 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held Tenth month 13, the president read the 
121st Psalm as opening exercise. The minutes of last meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

The program for the autumn meeting of the General Con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations, to be held at Abington meet- 
ing-house, Pa., Seventh-day, Eleventh month 17, was read, 
and delegates were appointed. Annie W. Heritage opened 
the regular program for the evening by reading thé remaining 
portion of the first chapter of Vol. 3 of Janney’s History. A 
very pretty recitation was given by Milton Heritage, entitled 
‘«Boys Wanted.”’ 

Hannah A. Heritage read an account of the life of Martha 
Travilla, from the INTELLIGENCER, prepared by Lydia H. 
Price, and also a letter she had received from her daughter, 
Mary Travilla, of West Chester, Pa. 

A clause from the Discipline concerning ‘‘Secret So- 
cieties’’ was read by Rachel M. Haines. Amos J. Peaslee 
read a selection entitled ‘‘ Cruelty to Animals.’’ An inter- 
esting ‘‘ Geographical Salad’’ was given by Emily W. Coale. 
Martha Engle read an excellent paper on ‘‘ The way that 
Jesus grew,’’ that had been prepared by R. Anna Kester, of 
Millville, Pa. It was much appreciated. A beautiful poem 
called ‘‘ The Erring’’ was recited by Hannah A. Heritage. 
Grace L. Wright gave us an interesting account of the meet- 
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ing of the Young Friends’ Association held at 15th and Race 
streets, Tenth month 8. 
We were much pleased to have the company of visiting 
Friends, whose presence ever lends strength. 
The reports of committees were read and the roll called. 
Meeting adjourned until Eleventh month Io. 
EK. ...D., Sec. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Franklin S. Zelley, Tenth 
month 6, with twenty-four members in attendance and some 
visitors. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

It being the annual meeting a committee was appointed to 
nominate officers and five persons to serve on the Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year and report to the next meet- 
ing. Elizabeth Bowne and Franklin S. Zelley were appointed 
to serve on the Executive Committee of General Conference 
of Friends’ Associations. The delegates appointed to attend 
the General Conference held at Abington are Martha A. 
Taylor, Amy H. Bowne, Anna Scott, Chas. H. Biddle, and 
Thomas S. Gibbs. 

The report of the Executive Committee for next meeting 
was submitted. 

The Discipline Committee was represented by Sarah A. 
Biddle reading ‘‘ Conduct and Conversation.’’ Martha E. 
Gibbs presented a paper on ‘‘ How can we as a Society pro- 
mote the Welfare of Mankind in General ?’’ which was not only 
interesting but contained much valuable thought. In part 
her idea expressed was for Friends to live up to this inward 
manifestation, watch over our daily lives, let them be strictly 
temperate, pure, honest, and upright ; abide by the essential 
requirements of the adopted queries; strengthen our weak 
hands and faltering steps by closer observance of the path 
of duty as it opens before us each day; a firmer reliance 
upon the all-sustaining arm ; help others do the same. Show 
to the world that we are what we profess to be to our Society 
and the world around us. 

Bessie Bunting responded on Current Topics by giving a 
prepared description of ‘‘ The Miracle Plays '’—further com- 
mented upon by some present ; followed by a reading ‘' The 
Love of a People—Won by a Cup of Water,’’ by Anna S. 
Bunting. 

‘* What is the difference between inspiration and revela- 
tion ?’’ assigned to Mary S. Harvey. In well chosen words 
she clearly proclaimed the difference. 

An excellent paper, ‘‘ What are the. Essentials of a Use- 
ful Life?’’ was read by Amy H. Bowne. It elicited much 
comment and portrayed an ideal ordinary life, both practically 
aseful and religious, designating its highest requirements as 
exemplified by our Heavenly Father. 

A beautiful selection, ‘‘ The Eagle’s Rock,’’ was rendered 
voluntarily by Leander S. Zelley, followed by a few moments 
silence, when we adjourned to meet at Robert Taylors’, 
Eleventh month 1o. ETHEL W. ZELLEY, Sec. 





Moorestown, N. J.— The Young Friends’ Association 
held its first meeting of the season Tenth month 21st, the 
subject for the evening being the Chautauqua Conference. 
A number of Friends who attended the meetings spoke, and 
it seemed to be a pleasure for them to share with us some of 
the thoughts and impressions which they brought home. By 
the kindness of some friends we were able to view some of 
the beauties of Chautauqua and Niagara by means of lantern 
slides. ANNA HOLMES, Sec. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its opening meeting Tenth month 3, at which new officers for 
the year were appointed. 

After the opening exercises and the usual routine business, 
Current .Topics were discussed and the rest of the evening 
was given to Reminiscences of the recent Conferences at 
Chautauqua by those who were favored to attend. It is pro- 
posed to continue the subject through the winter by having 
conference papers read and discussed at the meetings, and 
also to continue the study of the Discipline, which was com- 
menced last year. M. R. V., Cor. @ 


SoLeBuRY, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association, after 
three months’ adjournment, reassembled at Solebury meeting- 
house, Ninth month 9. President Edward Simpson called 
the meeting to order at 2.30 p. m. 

Agnes B. Williams, in reporting on history, read an ac 
count of George Fox, from Sewel's History of Friends, origi- 
nally published in 1704. Florence K. Blackfan reported on 
Literature, Mattie Reeder on Current Topics. Seth T. Walton 
read the paper ‘‘ What Quakerism Stands For,’’ presented by 
President Birdsall at the Chautauqua Conference. William 
E. Roberts recited ‘‘ Somebody's Mother.’’ 

The Association met Tenth month 14. After observing 
the usual silence, and the reading of the minutes, Martha 
Simpson reported on Current Topics. 

Martha B. White read ‘‘Quaker Toleration’’ from 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ‘‘ Religious and Social Aspects 
of the Chinese Situation,’’ was the subject of a paper by Ely 
J. Smith. He thought that the greatest difficulties would be 
encountered really after peace is ostensibly established in the 
attempt to bring to Christianity an alien race whose cherished 
beliefs are not only dissimilar but diametrically opposed. 
The East cannot, perhaps should not, be judged by the West- 
ern code in ethics or in politics ; nor will they accept readily 
either a civilization or a religion which they despise. The 
conversion of China will not be accomplished for centuries, 
and it will then follow in the path of trade. 

Discussion followed. The Executive Committee reported. 
Martha Simpson, Mattie Reeder, Martha B. White, George 
H. Ely, and Seth T. Walton were appointed delegates to the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associations to be held at 
Abington, Eleventh month 17. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
Eleventh month 11. M. B. W. Cor. 





LANGHORNE, Pa.—Lydia H. Price, Mary Travilla, Prof. 
J. Eugene Baker, and Ada B. Mitchell, were among those 
present and taking part in the meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association held at J. Howard Marshall's, ‘‘ The Orchards,"’ 
on the evening of the 12th instant. The next meeting will 
be at Alfred Marshall's, Langhorne Manor, on the oth of 
next month, at 7.30 p. m. 


CONFERENCE AT GWyYNEDD.—On the afternoon of the 
21st inst. a Temperance Conference was held at Gwynedd, 
under care of Abington Philanthropic Committee. Joseph S. 
Evans presided. James Q. Atkinson read an article on the 
Dispensary system in South Carolina. George Herbert Jen- 
kins spoke of the recent election in Portland, Maine, where 
the Prohibition candidate for sheriff was elected, in order to 
enforce the prohibitory law. 

George Morgan, of Norristown, spoke of the apparent 
indifference of Christians on this question ; we get so used to 
an evil we do not realize it; the ballot is the only way we 
have of registering our convictions. 

Howard Leopold, of Pottstown, then delivered an address 
on ‘‘ Christian Citizenship."’ While he viewed the question 
from the standpoint of a Prohibitionist, he presented the case 
argumentatively and by citations of fact. By means of charts 
he showed the ratio of expense relating to liquor, missions, 
education, etc. Christian Citizenship; he said, means Chris- 
tian government, and politics means morals applied to gov- 
ernment. In speaking of the canteen question he referred 
to the low rate of deaths in the navy during the Spanish war, 
as compared to the army record, and ascribed it to the pro. 
hibitory order issued by Secretary Long. 

Following his address Sarah C. James and other Friends 
spoke briefly. a <. 





Easton, Mp.—The Third Haven Young Friends’ Associ- 
ation met at Henry Sheve’s, Tenth month 10, 1900. The 
vice-president, William H. Kemp, presided, and H. Lizzie 
Willson was made secretary, pro. tem. 

Henry Shreve opened the meeting by reading a portion of 
theJDiscipline. A paper, ‘‘Why do we not lead consistent 
lives?’’ prepared{by Elizabeth N. Tylor was read at her re- 
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ler quest by Annie Whitby. Then followed a list of current 
e- events by Lelia White. 
ed Next in order was the debate, subject, Resolved, that the 
ancient testimonies of Friends be abandoned. Frank A. 
ic } White, and Helen C. Shreve were the affirmative leaders, and 
Joseph Bartlett, and M. Elma Wilson the negative leaders. 
on With sentiments from those present our first meeting 
- of the season closed, to meet next time at Joseph H. White's. 
> H. Lizziz WILLSOoN, Sec. pro tem. 
ig 
a LITERARY NOTES. 
me P A NOTABLE event in the publishing ‘‘season ’’ is the issue of 
“ Edmund C, Stedman's ‘‘ American Anthology,’’ (Houghton, 
y Mifflin & Co. $3). There is no one amongst us whose taste, 
e judgment, and literary knowledge have been more highly 
4 respected than Stedman's, and his title to the position of 
. anthologist will hardly be called in question. He has brought 
" together in this fine volume a striking collection of American 
y poetry. The list of writers is impressive, and yet it cannot 
e 4 be fairly said, we think, that he has admitted those who 
, F should have been excluded. The poems he prints may be 
. 4 confidently appealed to for his justification. 
2 : No such work has, in fact, ever been done before. There 
: ; have been special collections of American poetry, but none 
t FS on the same scale of wise selection and extensive range. 
t 3 Stedman's critical work, ‘‘ Poets of America,’’ is completed 







by this anthology. It contains examples of the verse of 
nearly six hundred American writers, beginning with Philip 
Freneau, (1752-1832), and ending with the latest of our 
younger singers whose work has drawn attention. This is 
apparently a long list, yet we must remember that it covers a 
full century in time, and represents in this field the literary 
activity of a nation whose numbers have now risen to seventy- 
five millions. And when the names are scanned, it is won- 
derful how many there. are whose poetry is familiar and 
beloved. A list would take more space than we can here 
afford, but it can be imagined. 

There is a valuable and suggestive introduction by E. C. 
Stedman, and besides the indexes of authors’ names, of 
titles, and first lines, there are biographical sketches of 572 
of the writers whose work is represented. This department 
alone would make the book extremely valuable and inter- 
esting. 

It is a pleasure to note an extract from ‘‘An Old-Fashioned 
Garden,’ by John Russell Hayes. There are several other 
living Pennsylvania writers,—among them Florence Earle 
Coates, Lloyd Mifflin, Dr. Weir Mitchell, (his son) Langdon 
Mitchell, Harrison S. Morris, Francis Howard Williams, and 
others, —who are represented. 
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Sarah Orne Jewett begins a serial story in the next num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly, entitled ‘‘The Tory Lover.”’ 
It will run during most of next year. It deals with the 
exiled ‘* Loyalists '' of the Revolutionary time. 














The Century announces that it means to make its next 
two numbers ‘‘the most beautiful issues ever published."’ 
Color printing will be largely used. 












Mc Clure’'s Magazine for next month will contain an 
account of the siege of the Foreign Legations in Peking, 
written as a diary by Katharine Mullikin Lowry, one of the 
besieged. It will relate in full many of the events that we 
already know, and will make clear many incidents upon 
which we have hitherto had little light. It will be illustrated 
with plans of Peking, of the Legation Quarters, and of the 
British Legation. 















The First-Dav School. 





ConcorD F. D. S. Un1ton.—This Union, held at Wilmington, 
Del., on the 2oth inst., was large and full of interest. The 
15 schools composing it were all represented, and their reports 
encouraging. The reminiscences of the Chautauqua Con- 
ference added to the interest, as well as the excellent pie- 
sentation of two good object lessons from the West Chester 
and Swarthmore schools. But the feature that impressed it- 
self, as reported by a teacher, was the practical turn given to 
the visiting of First-day schools by the arrangement of two 
persons each to be appointed from each school open in winter, 
to visit the schools open in summer, and vice versa. This 
will insure a visit to each school during the year. 

In this Union the winter and summer schools are about 
equally divided. 

The social mingling and lunch were thoroughly enjoyed, 
and the place selected for the Spring Union was at the new 
school at Lansdowne, Pa. 


ARINGTON F. D. S. Unton.—The semi-annual meeting of 
Abington First-day School Union was held at Gwyneed on 
the 20th instant. The attendance was good, about 225 being 
present, though there were few from Abington and Horsham. 
Delegates were in attendance from nine schools, Warminster 
and Stroudsburg unrepresented. The exercises included reci- 
tations, class exercises, etc, The question, ‘‘ Do Friends’ 
Associations and First-day Schools benefit Meetings?’ was 
presented at the morning session by Silas C. Morris, of 
Horsham, and by a paper prepared by Alice A. Roberts, 
(recently of Norristown), read by Mary R. Livezey. Several 
Friends discussed the subject. At the afternoon session, the 
principal subject was, ‘‘ What is the proper observation of 
First-day from the Friends’ standpoint?’’ Alice C. Buck- 
man, of Plymouth, presented a paper on this, and a number 
of Friends spoke. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Quaker- 
town, in Fourth month, Igo!. 





PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION.—The semi-annual meeting 
of Philadelphia Association of First-day Schools will be held 
next Seventh-day, the 3d, at 15th and Race streets meeting- 
house. See the notice elsewhere. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

IN a private letter to a friend in New York, from Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C., Abby D. Munro mentions her sense of loss 
on returning tothe school, this year. ‘‘ It is the first time for 
nine years that Miss Nicholas hasn't been here to meet me.”’ 
She adds: ‘All join in saying they had an extremely hot 
summer, such as has hardly everbeen known. I have many 
pleasant memories of Chautauqua. I see a number of places 
are suggested for the next Conference ; I know nothing of 
others, but I do know that Martha's Vineyard is my ideal of 
a summer resort.”’ 


Nathan Edsall of Hartland, Iowa, writes us: A few days 
after Illinois Yearly Meeting closed, I left the home of my 
son-in-law, O. P. Mills, at Clear Creek, and went to visit my 
brother at Upper Alton, Ill., (whom I had not seen for 18 
years), and his family. I stopped at Springfield, the State 
captial, and Oliver Wilson kindly took us to drive, to view the 
nice clean city, the fine capitol buildings, and the State Fair 
grounds. I remained at my brother’s over two weeks, and 
visited St. Louis twicein that time, seeing the Exposition, the 
parks, and other places of interest, returning to my home on 
the 12th, after a month's absence. 

A gathering of friends and relatives of Rebecca B. Hood 
was held at the home of Francis W. and Margaret A. Hicks, 
near Avondale, Pa., on the 13th instant, to celebrate her 
eightieth birth-day. About fifty were present, including all 
her brothers and sisters, and members of their several families. 
One sister, Dr. Hannah B. Carter, came from Emporia, 
Kansas, for the occasion. Others present were her brother, 
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George F. Brinton, of West Chester, aged 81 years ; her 
sisters, Mary A. Brosius, of Lansdowne, and Dr. Hannah B. 
Carter, aged 78 and 73 years respectively ; her brother-in-law, 
Caleb Hood, of Swarthmore, aged 83 ; her sister-in-law, Ruth 
H. Hood, of Atlantic City, aged 71. 

There were short speeches by several present, including 
Marriott Brosius, M. C., Dr. Silas S. Neff, and others, and an 
original poem by a grand daughter, Miriam Neff. 

Dr. E. Newlin Williams, son of John S. Williams, of 
Solebury, Pa., is now the physician and surgeon on the 
steamship \Neder/and, sailing to and frem Antwerp, Belgium. 
Since last June he has made seven trips across the ocean. 
His contributions to the INTELLIGENCER on observations of 
travel and natural history will be recalled by our readers. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PERSIMMONS. 


THESE are the days of the Autumn's glory : 
The maples glow in a burnished red, 
The milk-weed's hair in the brake is hoary, 
The brown nuts fall to their tufted bed, 
The corn new-husked is a golden yellow, 
The cattle pasture content and sleek, 
And the first, light frosts, how they tint and mellow 
The plump persimmons along the creek, — 
The plump persimmons, the soft persimmons, the sweet 
persimmons along the creek ! 


Ah, long ago in such Autumn weather, 
We rode with father to Mill Creek mill ; 
They ground the oats and the corn together 
That cows and chickens might eat their fill ; 
And while the grist in the mill was grinding, — 
With young life flushing in limb and cheek, 
We children strayed through the thicket, finding 
The plump persimmons along the creek, — 
The plump persimmons, the soft persimmons, the sweet 
persimmons along the creek ! 


The iron-weed flaunted her hoyden blossoms 
‘Mid purple asters on every hand, 
And the awkward tracks of the sly opossums 
We saw impressed in the yielding sand, 
For the sly opossums were wise and knowing 
And well as children they loved to seek, 
Through brier and tangle and snap-weed blowing, 
For plump persimmons along the creek, — 
For plump persimmons, for soft persimmons, for sweet 
persimmons along the creek ! 


O Fates that boast for the man of action 
Your fit requitals for duty done, 
The gold, the honor, the satisfaction 
Of men’s approval, and triumphs won ; 
Sorry your pay for the waste distressing, 
For jaded muscle and mind and cheek, 
What can you give like our boyhood’s blessing, 
The plump persimmons along the creek ? 
The plump persimmons, the soft persimmons, the sweet 
persimmons along the creek? 


Nay, take your trash, and return me rather 
The old-time outings to Mill Creek mill, 
The rides on the high-piled wain with father, 
The creek and the thicket behind the hill ; 
And then while the grist in the mill is grinding— 
With young blood bounding in limb and cheek 
Free, let me rove with my fellows, finding 
The plump persimmons along the creek ; 
The plump persimmons, the soft persimmons, the sweet 
persimmons along the creek ! 
HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 


THE present tenant of ‘‘Gad's Hill,’’ where Dickens 
lived, has been obliged to advertise that visitors will be 
admitted to the room used by Dickens as his study only on 
one afternoon of each week. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





BISHOP WHIPPLE’S “ BASHAW.” 
From the ‘‘ Recollections’’ of Bishop H. B. Whipple, Minnesota. 
On one of my visits to the Sioux Mission in 1861 | 
reached New Ulm at noon. The thermometer was 
thirty-six degrees below zero and there were indica- 
tions of a severe storm. I stopped at the house of 
Louis Robert, a French Indian trader. . . . 

When I told Mr. Robert that I had promised to 
be at the Mission next day, and reminded him that 
Indians call men liars when they do not keep their 
word, he made a quick inspection of me, looked at 
my horses and said: ‘ Bishop, with that buckskin 
suit and fur coat you'll go through all right, only I’ll 
give you three pairs of moccasins to put on in place 
of your boots. One never knows what sort of storms 
will come up on the prairies. The first seven miles 
of your journey you will find three houses, but none 
after that for twenty-three miles. Let your horses 
out at their best speed when you reach the prairie ; 
you can easily follow the road as the grass will be 
high on either side.” Without a moment’s delay | 
pulled on my moccasins and started, driving at a 
rapid speed until well out on the prairie, but sud- 
denly I discovered that the grass had been burned 
before the snowfall, and there was nothing to define 
the road. I found by the hard stubble which showed 
itself where the snow had been driven off by the 
wind that I was hopelessly out of the track. The 
windstorm which had already set in had obliterated 
the road over which I had come as completely as it 
had the stretch before me. In passing through sev- 
eral of the coulees with which the prairies abound 
my horses were breast deep in the snow. 

A starless night came on, and with the wind 
sweeping the snow first into almost impassable drifts 
and then leveling them to the bare ground, I had to 
confess myself lost. 

Until one has encountered a Western blizzard the 
word has little meaning. The Indians have always 
paid me the highest compliment when they have 
said that I could follow a trail and find the points of 
the compass as well as any Indian. 

I now kept my horses headed in the direction 
which I thought to be that of the agency. I said 
my prayers, threw the reins over the dash-board, let 
the horses walk as they would, and curling myself 
up under the buffaloes hoped that I might weather 
the night. 

Suddenly Bashaw stopped. I was confident that 
the wise fellow had struck a landmark, for he knew as 
well as I did that we were lost. I jumped from the 
sleigh and could distinguish in the darkness some- 
thing under the snow that looked like a huge snake. 
It proved to be an Indian trail. The Indians always 


‘walk single file to avoid an ambush, and in the loam 


of the prairie these trails are several inches deep. 
Bashaw followed it, and when his mate was inclined 
to turn out he put his teeth into his neck and forced 
him into the path. 

Mr. Hinman was so sure that I had started that 
he had kept a light in the window of the agency, and 
when Bashaw saw it he leaped like a hound from 
his kennel. When we reached the Mission and 
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Bashaw, comfortably stalled, turned his great eyes 
upon me, his whinny said as plainly as words, ‘‘ We 
are all right now, master.” 

Bashaw was own cousin to the celebrated Patchin 
[Mambrino Patchen?] He was a kingly fellow and 
had every sign of noble birth—a slim, delicate head, 
prominent eyes, small, active ears, large nostrils, full 
chest, thin gambrels, heavy cords, neat fetlocks, and 
was black as a coal. He was my friend and com- 
panion for over fifty thousand miles, always full of 
spirit and gentle as a girl. The only time I ever 
touched him with a whip was on the brink of a preci- 
pice where the path was a sheet of glare ice, and as 
the wagon began to slide I saved us both by a lash, 
but the blow hurt me more than it did Bashaw. He 
saved my life when lost on the prairies many times. 
In summer heat and winter storm he kept every 
appointment, often with heroic effort. Patient, hope- 
ful, cheerful, he was a favorite of all the stage-drivers, 
and upon coming to an inn, cold and wet, I was 
always sure to hear a kind-hearted voice cry, ‘‘ Bishop, 
go into the inn; I know just what the old fellow 
needs.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 


In a letter to the Woman's Journal (Boston), some 
months ago, Daniel Tallon, the ‘“‘ Lord Mayor”’ of 
Dublin, gave some interesting details concerning 
woman suffrage in Ireland. He said: 

“ The Irish Local Government Act of 1898 gave 
the suffrage to women equally with men on all ques- 
tions of local government in Ireland; that is, on 
every question on which the Irish people vote, except 
that of sending Parliamentary representatives to the 
British House of Commons. 

“In Dublin, previous to the Local Government 
Act, we had only about 8,000 voters, none of whom 
were women. Now our voters’ list numbers about 
45,000, of whom about 15,000 are women. 

‘Women in very large numbers availed them- 
selves of their new privilege in January, and their 
votes helped to secure the election of candidates 
pledged to important social reforms. 

“As regards the manner and conduct of the 
elections, not alone in Dublin, but also in Ireland, 
they were most orderly and well conducted; no dis- 
order of any kind took place at any of them. This 
was certainly unique, as it was the first occasion on 
which the masses of the people exercised the fran- 
chise, and the sudden enfranchisement of an entire 
people might not have been expected to work 
smoothly on the first occasion it was exercised. 

“‘In conclusion, I have no reason to think that 
the women who voted or were elected Councillors 
or Guardians in any way suffered a loss of dignity or 
domesticity ; but, on the contrary, I think the entire 
community is better and richer by the new powers 
accorded to women, who are so devoted to the social 
amelioration of the human race.” 


Ir is said that over 3,000,000 of our population are in 
annual need and actually receive some kind of charitable 
assistance. In New York city there are on an average more 
than 100,000 unemployed persons. 


INT BLLIGENCER. 


President U. S. Grant. 

As a boy at home, young Grant was distinguished for fear- 
lessness, slowness, and certainty of comprehension, and a 
certain invincible pertinacity of will. Asa schoolboy, says 
his biographer, ‘‘ he never whispered, or lied, or swore, or 
quarreled. He insisted on solving all mathematical problems 
himself. He stood squarely on his own knowledge of things, 
without resorting to trick or verbal memory. He had an 
unusual balance of character, and good native judgment. 
When twelve years old, in the absence of the lumbermen 
who were to help him, he loaded a wagon with heavy logs by 
his own mechanical ingenuity in the application of horse 
power. At thirteen he drovea team six hundred miles across 
country, and arrived in er.” 


Sleeping Out of Doors. 
IN some parts of the country, says Harfer's Bazar, it is now 
quite the fashion to sleep on loggias, even children of six 
years having their cribs placed there. When this is done the 
loggia is enclosed with wooden walls on three sides, the 


spaces between the columns or supports not being left open. 
If draughts are shut off there is no danger from cold, and with 
plenty of blankets one is more comfortable than in-doors. 
The thermometer can be as low as forty without discomfort to 
a child, and the most restless and wakeful of children will 
sleep all night. In certain mountain places this custom of 
sleeping out on the loggia is almost universal. 

(It might be explained that a ‘‘loggia’’ isthe architectural 
name, derived from Italian usage, for a gallery or arcade— 
practically—in our American usage—a stone ‘‘ piazza’’ or 
balcony.) 


Civilization and the Malays. 
ONE of the most famous Englishmen in southwestern Asia 
was Sir James Brooke (1803-1868) the ‘‘ rajah of Sarawak,”’ 


in Borneo. His journals have recently been used in the pre- 
paration of his Life, by St. John, and this is a paragraph from 
them : 

‘‘] must mention the effect of European domination in 
the (Malay) archipelago. The first voyagers from the West 
found the natives rich and powerful, with strong established 
governments, and a thriving trade. The rapacious European 
has reduced them to their present position. Their govern- 
ments have been broken up, the old states decomposed by 
treachery, bribery, and intrigue ; their possessions snatched 
from them under flimsy pretences, their trade restricted, their 
vices encouraged, their virtues repressed, and energies paral- 
ized or rendered desperate till there is every reason to fear the 
gradual extinction of the Malay.’’ 


The Red Cross Work. 


DuRING the nineteen years of its existence, under the leader- 
ship of Clara Barton, the American National ‘‘ Red Cross’’ 
has seen service on eighteen relief fields. 
portant fields, with the amount of contributions administered 
on each, are as follows : 


Michigan forest fires, 1881, . $ 80,000 
Mississippi floods, 1882, a selene 8,000 
Mississippi floods, 1883, ... ... .. 18,500 
Mississippi cyclone, 1883, ....... 1,500 
Ohio and Mississippi floods, — 175,000 
Texas famine, 1888, ; 120,000 
Mt. Vernon cyclone, 1887, 85,000 
Florida yellow fever, 1888, 15,c0o 
Johnstown disaster, 1889, ~« «+ « 2§0,000 
Russian famine, 1891 and 1892, .. . . 125,000 
Pomeroy, Iowa, cyclone, 1893, 2,700 
South Carolina Islands tidal wave, 65,000 
Armenian massacres, 1896, 116,000 
Cuban reconcentrados, 1898, 321,619 
Spanish-American war, 420, 344 


The more im- 


1893, . 
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A ‘* Heronry.”’ 
At the recent ornithological meeting at Doylestown, Pa., 
Principal A. S. Martin gave a description of his observations 


at the ‘‘ Doylestown Heronry.”’ 

The night herons have been located at their present haunt 
certainly three years, and are nowa pretty largecolony. This 
year they came in May and remained until about mid Sep- 
tember. Their homes and themselves were described and 
presented. The nest, which is scarcely worthy the name, is 
composed of thick sticks, strongly interwoven together, per- 
haps two feetin the substructure, slightly hollowed on top, and 
contains sometimes five eggs, often fewer, of a pale blue 
color. The young herons are as ugly as other young birds, 
being bones, necks and legs. The old resort to the streams 
and ponds near by for food—fish, frogs, mussels, and some- 
times snakes a foot long. They are ashy bird, but useful in 
their way as scavengers and entirely harmless. They should 
never be shot, except for purposes of scientific study, as they 
are entirely apart from all game birds and their destruction is 
both cruel and harmful. 


Spinning In Ireland. 
THe spinning-wheel and the flax-wheel are still found in 
the Irish cottages, where many a girl has her wedding dowry 


of linen and homespun made at home. Although it is more 
the task of the elder women, there are still girls who do their 
spinning stint and lay by a certain amount for their wedding 
outfit. 

A pleasant sight it is to see the elderly Irish women out- 
side their cottage doors, spinning the flax or the wool. As 
long as the weather is warm the sturdy Irish woman, old or 
young, scorns a roof except to sleep under ; the free air and 
sunshine are her choice, and the sweet sky is the fairest roof. 

There is still an excellent market in Dublin and London 
for homespun and woven goods, and many ladies of the no- 
bility have of late done much to restore the industries of 
Ireland to their former place.— [Harper's Bazar. ] 


Abraham Lincoln’s Views. 


A REMARKABLE and, reasonably considered, an alarming out- 
break of a disposition to belittle and even contemn the 


principles on which the American republic rests, has lately 
been seen. In 1859, Abraham Lincoln, in a letter to Henry 
L. Pierce, of Boston, said : 

‘« Soberly, it is now no child’s play to save the principles 
of Jefferson from total overthrow in this nation. The 
principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free 


society. And yet they are denied and evaded, with no small 
show of success. One dashingly calls them ‘ glittering 


generalities,’ another bluntly calls them ‘self-evident lies,’ 
and others insidiously argue that they apply to ‘superior 
races.’ These expressions, differing in form, are identical in 
object and effect—the supplanting the principles of free 
government, and restoring those of classification, caste, and 
legitimacy. They would delight a convocation of crowned 
heads plotting against the people. They are the vanguard, 
the miners and sappers of returning despotism. We must 
repulse them, or they will subjugate us.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE most important feature of the Chinese situation is the 
disclosure of an agreement made by England with Germany, 
which is regarded as pledging the two nations to maintain 
‘the open door'’ as to trade with China,—~. ¢., not to at- 
tempt to shut other nations out. The agreement has been 
published, and the concessions, if any, which it contains, on 
the part of either England or Germany, would seem to be 
largely on the side of the latter, as England has always de- 
clared in favor of free trade and the ‘‘ open door’’ policy. 
The agreement was at first regarded as menacing to Russia, 
but the position of that power, on the north of China, is so 
strong that other nations can injure her little, even if they 
we e so disposed. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


| tons displacement, and six of less than 500 tons. 












REPRESENTATIVES of the large coal companies, railways. 


, and individual ‘‘operators’’ in the anthracite region, at a 


conference in Philadelphia, at the Reading Terminal station. 
on the 17th instant, agreed to accede to the proposals of the 
miners, as found in their convention at Scranton. The 
Reading Coal and Iron Company at once issued a notice to 
its employés, and one or two other companies did the same 
Some, however, appeared to hold back, and there’ has been 
some confusion over the ‘‘powder’’ reservation. At this 
writing it is expected that the remaining issues, whatever the, 
may be, will soon be adjusted and the strike end. 

A WASHINGTON dispatch says the ‘‘ Board of Construc- 
tion ’’ of the United States Navy Department will recommend 
the building of three battle ships, three armored cruisers, and 
perhaps twelve gunboats, six of which will be about 1,000 
The dis- 
patch adds that it is becoming evident that the Board has i: 
view the development of the navy on lines which will make 
it the equal of that Emperor William is creating in Germany. 

CARL SCHURZ has resigned the presidency of the Civil 
Service Reform League, for the reason that as he has strong] 
opposed the Administration his usefulness may be less than 
that of some one who has not taken so decided a stand. 
The New York 7Z7ibune says the step ‘‘ will serve to enhance 
the respect and regard which all friends of civil service re- 
form have so long felt for him, and the regret with which they 
will view his resignation.”’ 

The executive committee of the League, ata meeting on 
the 2oth inst., declined to accept the resignation, and re- 
quested its withdrawal. 

THE condition of municipal affairs in Philadelphia, by the 
abuse of political power, has awakened earnest protest. The 
surviving members of the old ‘‘ Committee of One Hundred,’’ 
of which Philip C. Garrett was Chairman, have held a meeting 
and issued an address, urging ‘‘ political revolt.’’ In refer- 
ence to the police, the ‘‘ Department of Public Safety,’’ the 
address says, it ‘‘has become a menace and a danger to our 
liberties, and reputable citizens are terrorized into silence, or 
into compliance with the demands of the machine."’ 

As already intimated, the elections in Great Britain for 
members of the House of Commons are not much of a 
‘‘victory’’ for the present war Government. Its majority 
stands at about the same mark, 130, that it did at the close of 
the last Parliament, being considerably less than at the 
‘* Home Rule"’ election, in 1895. Very few of the leading 
liberals who opposed the war have been defeated. Among 
those elected are John Edward Ellis, of Scalby, near Scar- 
borough, who sits for a division in Nottinghamshire, and 
Henry J. Wilson, of Sheffield, who represents the Holm- 
firth division of Yorkshire. The former is a prominent 
Friend; the latter is an active worker in philanthropic 
directions, including the Purity movement, and was a warm 
friend of Aaron M. Powell. 

AN animated canvass is now in progress in Canada for the 
choice of members of the Dominion Parliament,—the House 
of Commons. The party now in power, the Liberals, are led 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the chief minister. He is a Roman 
Catholic, of French descent, and identified with the French 
element in the Province of Quebec. The Conservatives are 
led by Sir Charles Tupper. There are 213 members in the 
House, of whom 92 represent Ontario, 65 Quebec, 20 Nova 
Scotia, 14 New Brunswick, and the remainder are divided 
among the outlying provinces. The districts or divisions are 
much smaller than those in the United States, the population 
unit in Ontario and Quebec being but about 23,000, less 
than one-seventh the number required here. 


ENGLISH Statistics show that of late there has been a large 
and rapidly growing importation of tomatoes. Tomatoes 
were but a short time agoan article of luxury in Great Britain, 
only used for the rich ; but now they have become a common 
dish on the table of the working classes. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, famous in American litera- 
ture, died suddenly at Hartford, Conn., on the 2oth inst., 
aged 71. He had been in poor health for a year or two. 


THE United States jetty at the entrance to San Diego 
harbor, Cal., has just been completed. About 30,000 tons 
of rock from Coronado Island have been put into the work. 


QuEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, on the 16th publicly 
proclaimed her betrothal to Duke Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, a lieutenant in the German army. The queen is 
now twenty-one years old. 


A DESPATCH from Vladivostock, Russia, says cholera is 
increasing to such an extent in Japan that steamers coming 
thence have been quarantined. There have been several 
deaths on steamers coming from Nagasaki. 


GEN. WEYLER, who so cruelly administered Spanish rule 
in Cuba for a year or more, has been appointed military 
governor of the city of Madrid, and several members of the 
Spanish Cabinet have resigned, as a protest. 


WILLIAM L. WILSON, who was postmaster-general 1895- 
97, and had served with distinction in Congress, died, of con- 
sumption, on the 17th inst. He had been, since 1897, presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


TueE shrinkage of the rivers and creeks appears to be 
steadily maintained. A local newspaper says: The Delaware 
river is said to be lower at Brownsburg at the present time 
than it has been for sixty years. Many have lately driven 
across the river in light carriages, the water barely reaching 
to the front axle. 
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PROF. Sethin Franklin ‘Saal anh of the department of 
history at Brown University has accepted an offer to become 
the successor of Prof. Herman E. von Holst at the University 
of Chicago. The latter's failing health has compelled him to 
give up all work. 

THE Imperial Liberal Council, at a meeting in London, 
adopted a resolution in favor of reorganizing the Liberal 
party upon the basis of social reform at home, and of the 
consolidation and ultimate federation of the United Kingdom 
with the colonies. 


THE potato crop of the United States, this year, is esti- 
mated by the American Agriculturist at 239 millions of 
bushels, being five millionsless than in 1899. The area planted 
is estimated at 2,897,000 acres, and the average yield 83 
bushels per acre. 


THE last resident member of the former Nantucket Meet- 
ing of Friends, Eunice Paddock, has lately departed this life. 
One household from Pennsylvania now remaining the year 
round on the island, still observes at home Friends’ manner 
of worship.—[The Friend, Phila. ] 


A DESPATCH from Constantinople says frightful massacres 
of Armenians have just occurred in the district of Diarbekir. 
The Mussulmans pillaged, outraged, and killed during five 
days without the intervention of Turkish troops. Eight 
villages were entirely destroyed. 


THE statue of ‘‘ Liberty enlightening the World,’’ on an 
island in New York harbor, is reported to be falling into de- 
cay, ‘‘from rust, corrosion, and lack of attention.’’ The 
statue was presented to the nation, in 1886, by M. Bartholdi, 
the designer, and other citizens of France. 


NOTICES. 


*,*A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings will be held in the Meeting- 
house at Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Tenth month 28, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject: Temperance. 

All interested are respectfully invited to 
attend. SusaNNA RIcH, Clerk. 


*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the Meeting House, 15th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 27, 1900, at 1.30 o'clock p. m 

The Sub-Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2, at 10.30 a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
10 a. m. 





*,* The Annual Meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
be held at Race Street meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, on Eleventh month 3, 1900, beginning 
at 10 a. m. 

It is earnestly desired that the delegates 
appointed by each school shall be present. 
Will superintendents kindly make it a personal 
matter to see that their schools are represented ? 

JOHN L. CARVER, Clerk 
Mary H. ForMAN, } — 


*,* The next meeting of the Home Influence 
Association, under care of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting s Philanthropic Committee, will 


be held in the meeting-house 17th St. and | 


Girard Ave., on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh | 
month 7, at 8 oclock. Dr. S. S. Neff and | 
others are expected to speak upon the need of 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches have made 
appointments as follows : 

TENTH MONTH: 

28. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MON1H : 

11. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

25. Merion, 10 30 a. m. 

AQUILLA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* Friends Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have appointed to visit the 
following meetings: 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 
4. Woodbury, 2.30 p. m. 

25. Salem. 


A LITTLE girl, before going out to a 


Colored People, Race Street Meeting Heuse, | systematic training for all-’round Personal | tea-party, was coached in conduct by a 


at 9.30 a. m. 


Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at | 


10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 9 
a. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at II a.m. 


Educational and Publication Committee, in | 


Room No. I, at 9.30 a. m. 
Legislation Committee, in Race Street Par- 
lor, at 10 a.m 
JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, j Clerks. 
*,.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Chichester, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 4, at 3 p. m. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 
27. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
29. Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa. 
30. Concord, Darby, Pa. 
31. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Development. 

The advisability of forming classes for such | 
work will be considered. All interested are 
requested to attend. 

Mary E. DunuwaM, Chairman of Com. 


*.*The Western First-day School Union | 
will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house at 
Doe Run, Pa., on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
27, commencing at 10 oclock a.m. All| 
interested are invited to be present. 

Horace L. DILWorRTH, \ Clerks 
Eien P. Way, 


fond mamma. ‘‘ You may take cake 
twice, if it is offered you ; but, if you are 
asked a third time, you must say with all 
possible politeness, ‘No, thank you !’’ 
On her return home she gave assurance 
that she had followed the instructions. 
‘« But,’’ she added, ‘‘ the servant brought 
cake to me a fourth time.’’ ‘‘And what 
did you say then?” ‘‘Oh,’’ was the 
startling rejoinder, ‘‘then I thought of 
papa ; and [| said, ‘‘ Take it away, and 
don't bother ! *’—[Selected. ] 


ROYALE: 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE Moqui ‘Indians of Arizona always 





















ARMSTRONG & McKELVY TENT 
observe the shortest day of the year with nape sma VEN though you want buta pound 
religious ceremonies, and they are able to eae Pittsburgh. tah 
tell accurately when that day is approach- Re. of White Lead, you do not want 
ing as well as the day itself. Their plan TT tah. e ; ‘ 
is simple but certain and is as follows : It is ABCHOR  t cincinnat! : to have some cheap mixture of 
known that the Moqui Indians live on ECKSTEIN ; c : oe 
high mesas or table lands; far beyond ATLANTIC Zinc, Barytes, etc., labeled “White 
which are other mesas which occasionally BRADLEY B ” £8 : 

. a ead,” foisted upon yo ’ because the 
have pointed peaks or crags, extending up BROOKLYN ( vc aad in simply because the 
‘ , y , = ew York. - ° 
~-rtc — level = = —_ JEWETT dealer makes a greater profit on it. 

0 se peaks across the wide valley ULSTER 
are selected between which the sun will oti Insist on getting Pure White Lead. 
appear to rise on the shortest day, if ob- oss . 2 o 
served from a given house top, the peaks aes | chicago It will be pure if the package bears one of 
and point of observance having been se- A ; . 
lected after the experience of many years. —— the brands named in the margin. You 
Several days before the winter solstice eres {Stee ‘ ‘ 
arrives a priest is posted on the housetop RED SEAL can buy them in one, two, three or five- 
before the sun comes up, who announces SOUTHERN i re 
in a loud voice to the populace the pro-| JOHN T.LEWiseBRosco| POUNC Cans, 

4 - ; te adelphia 
gress made by the — each day as it MORLEY Clevsiend. For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
rises, toward the forks of the peaks. SALEM Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
When the eventful day has come and the eunuecs, Salem, Mass. ; ; a. ——— giving fell information and show- 

. 7 : Buffalo. ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
eens ea one ty KENTUCKY : oe 7 perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 
\e 56>» . 

the time being are at an end, and the National Lead Co., 100 William Street. New York. 
tom-tom calls the people from far and ~ PFT ET EY 


near to the dance and feast. = seers 


Dinner 25 Cents 





12 to2 p. m. 
; The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
Y. FA. Building, you to ue language; the ae that looks good 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. é' GMa 9 When you a it and stays good; the lamp that you 


never willingly part with, once you have it; that’s 


mies nas apt Gi z The Hew Rochester. 


Rooms 75 cts. and $1 per night. Other lam s may eaten gee as “just as good ” 













=X —they may be, in some respects, but for all around 
$3 and $4 per week. goodness, there’ s only one. To make sure the lamp 
; Offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
Public Address, x New doohseter lamp has it. 
Telephone ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
No 1-33.55. 


cl z We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
erk. ae meee . ; r or a 
: in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, or THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
Wall Papers and 38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 

Decorations. 

Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 






















Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 








LEATHERINE 


Makes Shoes WATERPROOF 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
















LEATHERINE saves you from buying rubbers. 






Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 












LEATHERINE makes your shoes soft and comfortable and last 
much longer. 





















LEATHERINE is easy to apply. Ask your dealer for it, or send 
25c. for a package to 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 












THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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» SAVE %4 Your FUEL 


uting THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST @2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet on economy in heating 


nom ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


38 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y, 


Kstablished 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jewe'er. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 
W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


Men’s Cardigan Jackets, 
Bath Robes, etc. 


We offer the best grades in the 
market, though our prices are no 
higher than must be paid elsewhere 
for the ordinary sorts. 

The Bath Robe is now an almost 
indispensable garment. We import 
some elaborate styles, but most of 
the stock comes from our own fac- 
tory and is unmatchable at our 
prices : 

STOCKINETTE COATS—all made to 
our order: single-breasted— $2. 50,$3.50 
and $4.00; double-breasted—$z.75, 
$3.75 and $5.00. 

CARDIGAN JACKETS—all worthy 
grades and wanted sizes : we offer one 
excellent style at $1.50 for 36-inch 
breast measure, 25c additional for each 
larger size. 

BATH ROBES—these sensible and com- 
fortable garments, of our own make, 
are priced from $3.75 up, for either a 
plain or a fancy jacquard fabric, all 
sorts of colorings ; and we show a great 
assortment of Robes, at prices ranging 
from $5.00 to $12.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ** Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





A LITTLE girl went with her mother to 
see a lady who was an assiduous collector 
of china andin whose parlor were cabinets 
filled with her trophies, besides odd plates 
and dishes, bearing indisputable marks of 


| age, which hung in conspicuous places on 
| the walls. 


The child sat quietly during the long 


| call and while her mother and the china 


collector talked of matters of mutual in- 
terest, she looked about her with big, 
wondering eyes. 

‘*«Mamma,”’ she said, thoughtfully, as 
she was getting reacy for bed that night, 
‘‘don’t you feel sorry for poor Mrs. 
Haskell, without any kitchen ?’’ 

‘‘ Without any kitchen, child, what do 
you mean?'’ asked her mother. 

‘Why, didn’t you see?’’ asked the 
little girl, in a tone of great surprise ; 
‘«she has to keep all her dishes in the 
parlor.’’—[Philadelphia Record. ] 


GIvE me neither poverty nor riches, 
lest I be poor and steal, or lest I be rich 
and say ‘‘ there is nothing to arbitrate."’ 
—[Wilmington (Del.) Justice. ] r 


The ‘‘ New Sloyd Institute ’’ 


furnishes normal instruction in handiwork for classroom 
and for home recreation. Suitable work for all ages, 
three years upward. Classes meet outside of school 
hours at convenient places and times. 

Courses offered in ‘* Graphic Expression,” *‘ Sand and 
Clay Modeling,” ‘‘ Card Board Sloyd,” ‘‘ Weaving of 
Raphia, Baskets, Hammocks, Rugs, Cane Seats,”’ etc. 
** Bent Wireand Iron Works,” ‘* Juvenile Wood Work,’’ 
**Wood Carving, Pyrogre phy, Sewing,and Crochetting.”’ 
New classes formed on application of six teachers. 
Positions awaiting competent teachers. Lists furnished 
on application. ; 

ALLEN LATSHAW (Drexel), Director, 
38 N. 36th Street, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epitor, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND), Business Epitor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


¥ Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
OF PHILADELPHIA : 
» Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, @ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, ¥ 

Engravers, and Printers, ¥ 
~ Artists’ Materials, 
+ Kindergarten, School Supplies. $ 
¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- § 

garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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F you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— - 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and _ their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It’s in the Flavor 


Delight comes to those who use the best teas. 
Try Ingram’s Blended. 


3] North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


We want the Names and 
Addresses of the 


'Ten Most Unselfish People 


(one only in any one household) 





of your personal acquaintance, according to 
your personal impressions. Your reply will be 
worth 


Ten Cents a Name 


to us and we will make it worth that to you 
by sending free, to any address you may name, 
a one year’s subscription to 


The Social Gospel 


A Magazine of Christian Altruism. 


Monthly: Fifty Pages of the Best Current Lit- 
erature on Christian Economics 
Ten Cents a copy; One Dollar a year. 
Offer not good for renewals. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL COMPANY, 
South Jamesport, N. Y. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNU? STREET. 


subscribed), 
paid in), 


» » $500,000.00 
250,000.00 
50,000.00 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insurcd, and conveyancing done Loans made on Mort 
rage and Approved ( y entered for Ad- 
ministrators .nd others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, et Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Se 
WM. B. LANE, 7it/e and 7 


DIRECTORS 

Nicnoras Brice, J. B 
S. Davis Pace, 
Josgen R. Ruoaps, 
loun F. Lewts, 
Tuomas R. Gixt, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, 
Evwarp S. SAYRES, 

Epncar Dupt 


Oliatera 


and Treas 
rust Officer 


LTON WINPENNY, 
Warren G. GrirFitn, 
Samvuet Bancrort, Jr, 
Evwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Acrrep |. PHicciips 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 

ey Faries 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
. Spec laity. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 





Interest allowed on 


wordin the dictionary. 
book-shelf, table or desk. 
imperial volumes. Attractive 
tremely useful. Low ia price. 
Send for i|lustrated cireular. Agents wanted. 
The Educational Specialty Co., 
Detroit. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Td 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY: Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 


ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. ROB- 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, }. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON, 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


iffice, go7 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
; CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
| Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


TheYouth's 
Companion 


WEEKLY CIRCULATION 


540.628 


} Philadelphia, Pa 


Issued Every Thursday. Subscription $1.75 a Year. 


The Map above shows how thickly Youth’s Com- 
panion homes are scattered in every state of the Union. 
Strong in the assurance that every reader gained is 
a friend won, the publishers make the following 


Special Offer. 


OSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this 
slip or the name of this publication, will receive 
all the issues of The Companion for the remain- 
ing weeks of 1900, including the Special Heliday 
Numbers, FREE, and then the fifty-two weekly issues 
of the paper to January 1, 1902. This offer includes 
the exquisite ‘‘ Puritan Girl’’ Calendar for 1901, lith- 
ographed in 12 colors from designs painted expressly 
for The Companion. Price to non-subscribers, 50c- 


TH 122 


We shall be glad to send Free “par * ull 


Announcement of the, B ad 


Sample Copy mari 003 — st _vusa's 


article, ‘* Ti . oandmaster.”’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS 





